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families buy 
Editorial Vitality 


2,000,000 young REDBOOK families again step up the number of copies they 
buy. Total circulation of the August issue of REDBOOK rose to an all-time 
high of 2,020,000. Smart Advertisers buy in a rising market. 


24 Leading Newsstand Sellers — Newsstand Sales Only. 


1st6Mos.1948 ist6Mos.1949 Change % = 
Better Homes and Gardens | 1,118,661 | 1,223,602 | +104,941 | + 9.4 
See 957,409 | 1,034,739 | + 77,330] + 8.1 
Seventeen 786,006 849,226 | + 63.220] + 8.0 
Modern Screen 931,557 977,653 | + 46,096 | + 4.9 
Redbook ; ) 9. r Y 
Motion Picture 743,113 767,392 | + 24,279 | + 3.3 
Good Housekeeping 1,116,056 | 1,124,907 | + 8,851 ] + 0.8 
American 906,400 911,215] + 4,815 |] + 0.5 
Modern Romances 1,040,645 | 1,043,117] + 2,472] + 0.2 The 
Photoplay 886,043 884,746 | — 1,297 | — 0.1 
True 1,031,865 | 1,030,461 | — 1,404] — 0.1 day 
Saturday Evening Post 1,740,891 | 1,730,600 | — 10,291 | — 0.6 
Cosmopolitan 827,057 802.155 | — 24,902 | — 3.0 sup: 
Secrets 811,389 782,264 | — 29,125 | — 3.6 
Look 1,374,002 | 1,331,325 | — 42,677 | — 3.1 —a 
American Home 818,831 753,432 | — 65,399 | — 8.0 
Ladies’ Home Journal 2,091,865 | 2,026,032 | — 65,833 | — 3.1 buy 
Coronet 1,335,409 | 1,261,069 74.340 | — 5.6 
Collier’s 872,970 780,186 | — 92,784 10.6 
True Story 1,335,976 | 1,228,734 | —107,242 8.0 
Woman’s Home Companion} 1,502,192 | 1,365,804 136,388 9.1 
McCall's 1,637,844 | 1,456,985 | —180,859 | —11.0 
Life 2,282,205 | 2,051,347 | —230,858 | —10.] 
True Confessions 1,778,158 | 1,467,799 | —310,359 | —17.5 


ABC Publishers Statements Ist half of 1948 and Ist half of 1949. 


Smart Advertisers buy in a rising market! 
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How Popular Can You Get? 


The campus hero has nothing on WCAO these 
days. Smart advertisers take a gander at the 
super-colossal CBS programming job this Fall 
—and rightly figure that WCAO is a better 
buy than ever in the Baltimore market. + Ask 


your Raymer representative about 


availabilities on some of these popular 


... and every program and 
announcement on WCAO 
is duplicated on WCAO- 
FM (20,000 watts) at no 
additional cost to the ad- 
vertiser ! 


NOVEMBER 1, 1949 


WCAO local favorites—‘‘MusICAL CLOCK’’— 


‘“HoLD EVERYTHING’’—‘‘YOUR FRIENDLY 
NEIGHBOR’’— ‘‘AFTERNOON CAROUSEL’’ — 
“THE Hat VIcToR SHOWw’’—‘‘SATURDAY 


NIGHT FROLIC’’—and many others. It’s a 
bonus audience—backed up by constant 


WCAO local promotion and showmanship. 


WCAO 


“The Voice of Baltimore” 


PAWN ) 
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HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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. and the first time in a 


quarter century that a New York evening 
newspaper can make this statement. 


Kok 


The Journal-American, for the first 9 months of 
1949, published more total advertising linage 
than any other New York evening newspaper. 


The Journal-American, New York's largest 
home-going newspaper, reaches an audience 
of 700,000 familiesevery day...virtually twice 
the circulation of the second evening paper. 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 


\ pes Le 
\— 
/ 3 JOHN H. CALDWELL 
Assistant Managing Edity 
gens ios, ssacbeeens Desk Edie 
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BUSINESS STAFF 
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V4 Aj OW) YA EDWARD LYMAN BILL ............. Treasure 
ai V2 oe MERRIL V. REED 


C. E. LOVEJOY, JR. 


why don’t you help us spend our money? eRe mamma, eahereisecreet iaarta 
. R. E. SMALLWOOD 
Vice Pres. & Advertising Service Manage 


Gadzooks and Daniel Starch! You can’t afford to snub C. V. KOHL ........... Subscription Manag 
home-planners in the rich “owner-occupy” mar- ELLIOTT EAKIN ......... Promotion Manage 
ket. They are information-hungry because they 


have the /ast word about the building materials, Published by Sales Management, Inc. Publicaticr 


equipment, appliances and home furnishings for ogy BR ye pen gh cs 
their new, custom-built homes. Avenue,, New York 16, N. Y.; Telephone Le 
D is ; ; ington oe Branch Advertising Ce = 
aniel Starch found that. wi 2 mers’ cago |, 333 North Michigan Avenue; Telephow 
Catal = . gone = a — Hom Owner | State 2-1266. C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. Vice-President 
“ata Oe. you can expect only 35% of these W. J. Carmichael, Western Advertising Manage 
wrofitable prospects of yours have ring in- and—Santa Barbara, California, 15 East de ! 
; : a . vailabl > } . a“ ns buying - Guerra, Warwick S. Carpenter, Manager. Sub 
ormation available at t le time yuying decisions | scription price $6.00 a year, Canada, 9M 
are made. Another eye-widening fact Starch dis- focsign, 940. Member Audit Bureau of Cire 
covered: 97% of the families he recently inter- patios emo et eee 
decal ton oe Ng Se yn, aes LES MANAGEMENT with which is incorpo 
viewed ke pt their Home Owner: Catalogs at ated PROGRESS, is published semi-monthly ¢ 
their fingertips throughout the planning and the first and fifteenth except in May and Novem 


ber, when it is published on the first, tenth aX 


building stages and long after. twentieth; copyright November |, 1949 by Salt 


. . M 2 t., Eas 
Get the full story of Dr. Starch’s findings and you'll ae samy in +4 po om 
have some mighty helpful guidance for your 1950 offices at 36 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. ' 
sales plans. Write to Dept. D. Subscription price $6.00 a year in advan 


Entered as second class matter May 27, 1942, % 
the Post Office, E. Stroudsburg, Pa., under tt 
Act of March 3, 1879. Address mail to Ne 
York office. 
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CATALOGS 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


F. W. Dodge Corporation’s 


Consumer Catalog Distribution Service 


PUBLICATION 
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Improves Facilities 


LLUSTRATED is part of The Star’s recently 

modernized Classified Department. Espe- 
cially designed telephone equipment, new office 
layout, and improved system of handling incom- 
ing ads all contribute greater efficiency to the 
operation of Washington’s most used advertising 
medium. 


In the first 8 months of 1949 The Star carried 
678,733 individual classified ads—120,299 more 
than all three other Washington papers com- 
bined. Washingtonians think first of The Star 
when they’re buying or selling, seeking employ- 


ment or employees, looking for housing or 


ee 


tenants. The Star’s classified pages are “the peo- 
ple’s meeting place”, where results are a matter 
of common experience. 


National advertisers who follow this lead capi- 
talize on a dependable Washington habit. 


The Washington Star 


Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 


Represented nationally by Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., 
NYC 17: The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11. 
Member: Bureau of Advertising ANPA, Metropolitan Group, 
American Newspaper Advertising Network, Inc. 


NOVEMBER 


EVENING STAR BROADCASTING COMPANY OwNs 


i, 've¢9 


OPERATES STATIONS WMAL, WMAL-FM, AND WMAL-TV 


Reader Conthdence ¥ 


to the tune of 1,914 letters a da IP 


N 
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.one of the Big 10 


ME uPER'S FARMER ADVANTAGES! 


CAPPER’S FARMER’S BIG 


There’s no surer guide to reader confidence I. Largest rural publisher 
than—the mailbag. Last year the Capper’s in America. 
farmer bag held an average of 1,914 letters a . . 
day. Before the year was out, Capper’s Farmer 2. Richest farm market in 
heard from one in three subscriber families— the world. 


its like that every year! 


3. Best cover . 
But it isn’t so much that they write—it’s what est coverage buy 


they write that counts: The farmer telling how 4. Quality circulation. 
he got an extra hay crop—thanks to a Capper’s , 
farmer article on mixed pastures. The farm 5: No mass small-town 
wife who writes that she’s putting her son circulation. 

‘through college on turkey profits—Capper’s 
‘farmer showed her how. The man who got 6. Farm-tested editorial 
100-bushel corn the Capper’s Farmer way— material. 

for 20 years he’d tried and failed. 


7. Reader confidence. 


Not counting 1949, requests for these Capper’s 
Farmer better farming methods total 1,058,252! &. Merchandised editorial 


What clearer proof of reader confidence? content. 
You share that confidence when you’re in Cap- 9 . 
per’s Farmer—and it’s only one of the BIG 10 » Market dominated 
Capper’s Farmer advantages... by farmers. 


10. Most quoted farm magazine. 


only Cappers Farmer | 


Topeka, Kansas 
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THE BUTLER COMES TO LIFE 


If you’re a drinkin’ man (no offense meant) you've 
probably come across an affable colored gentleman on one 
of your bottles of delight. He’s one, of advertising’s most 
famous personalities—the Hiram Walker butler. For 
years he’s been merely a drawing, never varying in his 
dignified mien. But back in 1946 the need for a real life 
personification of the Walker advertising personality was 
apparent. Walker asked that advertising convey the fact 
the Walker’s DeLuxe was without a peer among fine 
bourbon ; a whisky served in the finest homes and accepted 
by those who w ant the very best. Foote, Cone and Beld- 
ing, the company’s agency, felt that the solution lay in 
finding someone whose picture would automatically sym- 
bolize all that is associated with fine living. A smiling, 
dignified, white-haired butler serving drinks in traditional 
fashion among elegant surroundings was the answer. 


But where to get such a paragon? The quest became 
almost a nightmare. Obviously professional models 
wouldn’t do. It would be money and time wasted to pick a 
model—however likely—only to have him turn up adver- 
tising other products. Movie personalities were tested— 
but to no avail. Agency scouts went to countless gatherings 


anywhere where aging colored butlers might be expected 


to be found. No dice. 


Then, one day, by a stroke of luck, David Lockwood, 
of Foote, Cone and Belding—he’s the agency’s art direc- 
tor, as a matter of fact—happened to have dinner at 
Chicago’s Palmer House. There in the famous Empire 
Room he looked up from his drink and discovered the end 
of the trail. Serving him was Robert Anthony—almost 
ludicrously made to order. 


Mr. Lockwood tried to calm himself, to wait till the 
room thinned out. Eventually, after what seemed hours, 
it did. Lockwood made an appointment with Anthony. It 
was all over but the signing. And Anthony now graces the 
Walker DeLuxe advertising. 


Anthony had never had professional training as a model. 
But he hadn’t been a waiter in fine dining rooms for most 
of his 63 years for nothing. He needs, says the agency, 
almost no coaching. Instinctively he falls into a natural, 
easy position when the camera is turned on him. His 
warm, friendly personality which immediately symbolizes 
hospitality, has since brought him offers from the movies 
and from other advertisers—which he has turned down. 


Hiram Walker flew Anthony out to its Western Divi- 
sion sales meeting at Ojai recently. He made quite a hit— 
as you can see from our picture—serving Walker’s De- 
Luxe cocktails on the terrace of the beautiful Ojai Valley 
Inn and Country Club. 


With it all, the success and more money than he ever 
dreamed of earning, Anthony is the same serene, modest 


ROBERT ANTHONY does his bit for (I. to r.) James Mc- 


Connell, ass't adv. mgr., and Al Doty, adv. mgr., of Hiram 
Walker; Rolf Taylor, account executive, and Carl Post, 
copywriter, of Foote, Cone and Belding, the Walker agency. 


person. He still works in the Empire Room, since “a man 
ought to work. Sitting for pictures is not really work.” 


And he’s had many interesting experiences in his role 
as an advertising personality. Often his customers in the 
Empire Room recognize him and jokingly demand De- 
Luxe service. “Naturally, sir,” is Anthony’s smiling reply. 


He’s had letters from all over the world since he became 
‘““Walker’s butler” and recently, when he went West for 
Walker, he took his first trip in an airplane. He’d like us 
to tell you that he was born in Missouri, that he’s a Baptist 
and a Mason, “just like Mr. Truman.” 


HOW TO BUCK COMPETITION 


Unless you’re an engineer, Electronic Moduflow— 
Minneapolis-Honeywell’s control system for railroad pas- 
senger car heating and air conditioning—is as much of a 
mystery to you as it is to us. And since it is a mystery, 
even to many railway executives and purchasing agents, 
Minneapolis decided to capitalize on the mystery element 
to market the product. Recently a who-dun-it promotional 
piece from the company crossed our desk. Being a sucker 
for a tall tale, we read it through. And we got something 
extra, something quite apart from good reading. We 
learned how Electronic Moduflow functions! For the slick 
promotional piece, with its provocative cover—worthy of 
the dust jacket on a new issue of Sherlock Holmes—was 
a mystery story called, “The Case of the Shivering Car.” 
It told the story of a railroad car in which no one wanted 
to sit by the windows because passengers felt like they were 
holding General Grant’s hand. The day is saved by Therm 
Sparing, the Minneapolis-Honeywell “detective.” 


The thing was so readable, so engrossing, that we de- 
cided to discover how it came to be, and what response the 
company was getting from it. Recently Maurice Eastin, 
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Cross-fertilization improves IDEAS too! 


From fifteen offices round the world, 
men and women of the J. Walter 
Thompson international company 
come bringing new facts and new ideas. 


They carry home other facts, other 
ideas and enthusiasms! 


In recent months, 34 of Jwt’s key 
people have come in from other coun- 
tries to New York, many to travel as 
well to other offices in the United 
States. 


Typical are the eight above: a senior 
writer and an art director from London. 
The radio director from Rio de Janeiro. 
The research man from Mexico City. A 


copy group head from Toronto. The 
managers of offices in Capetown, in 
Antwerp, in Sydney... 


Like all the others, these people 
came... they saw... they went home 
stimulated. 


They benefited all of us here. And 
they re-informed and re-inspired the 
more than 1000 men and women who 
do the on-the-ground jobs for gwr 
clients in world markets. Facts, and 
the ideas which spring from them, are 
after all the basic tools of advertising. 
Cross-fertilization helps generate ideas 
and keep them fresh! 


IN MAJOR WORLD MARKETS, 23 fully staffed J. Walter Thompson offices 


offer you the same proved methods of market research and advertising 
planning that you use at home, interpreted through local knowledge 
and facilities. Offices in London, Antwerp, Johannesburg, Capetown, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne, Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Rio 
de Janeiro, Santiago, Mexico City, Montreal, Toronto, Hollywood, 
New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, Detroit . . . 
also the Wall Street office and the International Division in New York. 
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STRONG LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 
share world experience . . . 


There is a staff of 253 people in the 
swt London office; 88 in the Argentine; 
195 in India; 138 in Canada; 157 in 
Australia ... 


The men and women in each of its 15 
international offices have been selected 
and trained by swT locally in each 
country. They have a life-long knowl- 
edge of the markets and the languages 
in which they work. 

Each of these 15 offices is directed by 
aJWT man with international experience 
in all phases of modern advertising, 
and in the best ways to use these meth- 
ods in world markets. 


For the benefit of all offices and all 
clients, the international operations are 
closely coordinated through New York. 
These facilities and experience also are 
available on problems arising in JwT 
offices in Chicago, Detroit, Seattle, San 
Francisco, or Los Angeles. 


who heads up the Transportation Division, was in New 
York City. We went around to see him and discovered 
that he’s the man responsible for the idea of selling mystery 
with mystery, and that the “case” we read is one of four 
which the company has mailed out to purchasing agents, 
railroad engineers (not the kind that run the trains, how- 
ever) and others on selected lists. Eastin, a good-looking, 
surprisingly young chap, refuses to take full credit. Ac- 
tually, he says, the stories were written by a woman, with 
the un-ladylike name of Pete Strong. 


And the stories have created a minor sensation. “Men 
come up to me at exhibits,” says Eastin, ‘‘and say, ‘I read 
all your mystery stories.’ One executive added, ‘And when 
| get through with them, I send them to your competi- 


tors! 


Eastin told us that Minneapolis has used the stories as 
one of its wedges to break into a solid monopoly—one of 
the few such monopolies in the country. Until recently, 
when Minneapolis-Honeywell entered the field with Elec- 
tronic Moduflow—the company’s name for its control 
device—competition was virtually unheard of. From the 
sales management point of view it has taken “guts” to 
buck the competition, says Eastin. And to do it a special 
approach to sales was needed. Eastin believes that the 
technique which his company has used has been right. For 
instance he professes to believe in “billboard advertising”’ 
. . . brevity, a sharp kick in the copy . . . words-of-one- 
syllable explanations of involved techniques. To get over 
details he uses direct mail. 


He depends on a small percentage of overall readership. 


He selected direct mail because in the transportation in. 
dustry there are excellent list sources, corrected every 
quarter. His division breaks down each list into several 
categories: List A, for example, goes to executives, List B, 
to mechanical men—cars, List C, to mechanical men— 
locomotive. Each piece can thus be used to specific advan- 
tage. With each direct mail piece goes a friendly note, 


Eastin is justly proud of the fact that he has had letters 
from several railroad presidents thanking him for pleasant 
and informative reading matter. 


Since he, like any other sales manager, has the problem 
of getting into executives’ offices, he devised an easel pres- 
entation which he and his sales forces use. The easel ex- 
plains the technical side of Electronic Moduflow in such 
simple and concise terms that even an executive can 
grasp it! 


Maurice Eastin came to Minneapolis- Honeywell a scant 
four years ago, fresh out of the Navy. He had worked— 
he’s an engineer as well as sales manager—for the N. Y. 
Central before the war, “doing everything from sweeping 
out cars and cleaning crankcases to design engineering and 
actual supervision and maintenance.’ When, in the course 
of his supervisory duties, he couldn’t find some material 
for instruction, he wrote his own on the principles of 
refrigeration. 


During his stint in the Navy he found time to patent a 
principle of electronic control, sold it to Mlnneapolis- 
Honeywell. Naturally they grabbed him for the key spot 
in the new Electronic Moduflow set-up. 


“faster turnover . 


wy Melle State 


Says Mr. Karl Tomber, Traffic Manager, 
New York office of the Three Sisters fash- 
ion shops; “We use Capital AIRFREIGHT 
to get tomorrow's Fashions today . . . and 
to help us operate with minimum inven- 
tories in over 100 stores serving fashion 
conscious women throughout the Middle 
West and South. Capital AIRFREIGHT en- 
ables us to make more sales with more 
rapid turnover!”’ 


.in 100 stores!” 


Famous Women’s 
Fashion Chain 


Investigate the profit potential of Capital 
AIRFREIGHT's Overnight Delivery service 
to your business . . . today! 
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AVION NANO 


| ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


| FINANCIAL CONTROL 


OPERATING RECORDS 


{ PERSONNEL 


PAYROLL 


SALES 


BILLING 


INVENTORY 


IBM ACCOUNTING MACHINES PUT FACTS IN ORDER... 
PROVIDE INFORMATIVE REPORTS ... WHEN NEEDED 


Nothing is so important to efficient business 
administration as the ability to grasp the 
full meaning of situations as quickly as they 
arise. But nothing is so unprofitable as 
unorganized facts, which fail to provide the 
information necessary to meet these situa- 
tions effectively. 


IBM Accounting places you in the best 
position to meet each situation as it arises. 
It does this by means of electronic and 


electric machines which perform a// major 
accounting operations. This equipment au- 
tomatically processes information recorded 
just once in IBM Cards, and prepares finished 
records, analyses, and other documents from 
the same cards—with an accuracy and speed 
far surpassing manual means. 


A demonstration will show you quickly 
how IBM Accounting can be profitably 
applied to your own organization. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Bldg., 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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SUCH LOCAL STORIES IN 
THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
locally-Edited MAGAZINE . . . 


: We like the Z , 
HAKY- THIN cracker! | 


- » « MEAN tee 
GREATER SALES IMPACT FOR 


THIS Sunshine ADVERTISEMENT . . 


THE STORY: 


The story of Nashville's famed Centennial club 


A MERCHANDISING PLUS 


. My sincere thanks to the merch! 
ing corps of The Nashville Te# 
sean for the cooperation exhib! 
in connection with the first 
Cracker ad.“ 

N. B. SMITH, Advertising Mc 

THE ADVERTISEMENT: Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


ADVERTISER: Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
AGENCY: Newell-Emmett Company 


make interesting reading for anyone . . . but it 


is must reading for the women of Nashville. It's 
just such focal features—well written and illustrated 
—that make the thirteen Locally-Edited Magazines 
rank tops in every readership survey. 
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IN THESE MARKETS 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
(COPY CAN WORK AT 
NEWSPAPER SPEED VA 


Newman F. McEvoy 
Media Director 
NEWELL-EMMETT CO. 


When you tell me about the You may be sure that the thirteen markets 
Locally-Edited Magazines I find are on a “special consideration” list in our 
myself in complete agreement office. They are good markets. It is worth- 


with your story on market cover- while to keep in mind that in these markets 
age, advertising readership, local inter- national magazine copy can work at news- 
est, etc. paper speed. 
This is national advertising at the local 


Very truly yours, 


Newman F. McEvoy 
MEDIA DIRECTOR 


level. 


ATLANTA JOURNAL 
COLUMBIA STATE 

COLUMBUS DISPATCH 

HOUSTON CHRONICLE 

INDIANAPOLIS STAR 

LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 

THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
NEWARK NEWS 

NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 
PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 
RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 

SALT LAKE CITY DESERET NEWS 

SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 


Eleven weekly newspaper magazines featuring the Local Touch 
for highest reader interest, for greater advertising value 


TOTAL CIRCULATION: OVER 2,300,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 


For further information contact any of the following representatives: Branh Company, Cresmer and Woodward, Jann & Kelley, 
John Budd Company, Kelly-Smith Company, Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company 
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CORONET DELIVERS MOST BUYERS aircuation PER DOLLAR 


Multiple readership? You know a magazine like Coronet AEROS AVERAGE 
has it! (And independent research findings prove it.) BUT Pa a 4 ae 
... maybe you're a bit fed up with the big, fuzzy phantas- reer 5,341,626..............- 
magoria of readership claims. Like to start with old-fash- S.E. POST .............. 4,034,169... 
ioned paid circulation records? Like to continue with the ly _F > & eer 
obvious next step—circulation per dollar? You’re talking tied ccddcidviccebe 3,041 ,630 Sc aniaare- duo oa 
Coronet’s language! CORONET.......... 2,650,759 rere 


Yes! Coronet delivers almost twice as much net-paid-circulation- 
per-dollar as any of the four other mass-circulation magazines! 
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ENT 


cost than the same a 


\JEVER BEFORE has a major, mass-circulation magazine 
i\ dared to guarantee its own advertising power, and the re- 
sponsiveness of its readers, in such uncompromising terms. 

Either Coronet proves to be the most powerful sell- 

ing force among the great national magazines — 

“most powerful” as measured by the only direct 

effectiveness yardstick known to advertising — or 

your money back. It’s as simple, and as revolution- 
ary, as that. 

But if you consider buying this page as a gamble, our best 
advice is: “don’t.” 

We know that we’ll seldom, if ever, lose. We have file after 
file of proof that Coronet’s multi-million readers see Coronet 
advertising, believe in it, act on it. 

Why? Because the relationship between Coronet and its read- 
€fs is something deeply different from that of the entertainment 
magazines. Yes, and we'd change that “different” to “unique” if 
it weren't for one other magazine that evokes in its readers the 
same kind of confidence and loyalty. That one other magazine 
is, of course, Reader’s Digest. 

Many magazines—including those fine and respected leaders, 
Life, Look, Post and Collier’s—are “edited for the family.” But 
Coronet and its elder brother, Reader’s Digest, almost literally 
join the American family. They share the family’s living phi- 
losophy, its innate courage and basic goodness, its automatic 
reaction to real life stories of inspiration and achievement, its 
love of America and what we still choose to call the American 


INVITATION 


to any national advertiser of a 
worthy product 


aa, 


, t 
BUY ONE COLOR PAGE IN CORONET. If it doesn 


snquiries (or direct sa 
produce more inquirie d in Life, Look, Saturday 


Evening Post, or Collier’s, t 
THE FULL COST OF THE PAGE! 


les) per dollar of 


hen Coronet will REFUND 


Way of Life. Both Coronet and the Digest devote page after 
page to articles of service to the family. (Did you know that 
Coronet has a higher percentage of family service pages than 
most women’s service magazines devote to similar ar-icles for 
women only?) 


Both magazines are clean, cover to cover and issue Ly issue. 
In this bewildered era of the atom and anarchy, Coronet’s out- 
look on the future of country and home is precisely the outlook 
of the American family: an intelligent optimism that the 
people’s will to happy and constructive lives will prove strenger 
than the old, blind urge towards destruction. 


People believe in Reader’s Digest and Coronet, as they be- 
lieve in a trusted friend of the family. 

They’re different magazines because of it. 

They’re stronger for it. 


Reader’s Digest does not accept advertising. Coronet does. 
It does as a duty to advertisers—to give them the benefit of its 
intimate relationship with the American family. So today, 
Coronet is the only medium offering to advertisers this intangi- 
ble but very provable power of reader-confidence. 


Today, Coronet makes this daring, unprecedented 
challenge: prove this unique selling power with 
your own advertising—on a money-back guarantee. 


Today, you can’t lose. Today, you can win the most eagerly 
responsive family market in America, the 2,500,000-circulation 
market that is Coronet. Today! 


Because it’s a 


Trusted ‘‘Friend 
of the Family”’... 


NOVEMBER 1, 1949 


It’s Advertising’s 
Most Powerful 
Mass Magazine 


JOHN H, MEYER 

Promoted to director of sales promotion for the 
Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp., Raritan, N. J., he had 
been manager of the company’s Southwestern Div. 


GEORGE C, VAN NOSTRAND 
Former assistant vice-president, American Airlines, 
elected vice-president and general manager, Ameri- 
can Airlines de Mexico, based in Mexico City. 


PHILIP B. NILES 

Joining The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., is 
elected vice-president; will devote his attention to 
marketing and executive personnel development. 


JOHN O'DONOVAN 
Formerly with the General Electric Co., he has 
been appointed retail merchandising manager of 
the Vacuum Cleaner Division of the Lewyt Corp. 


OSCAR M. MANSAGER 

With The Hoover Co. since 1922, he is taking over 
the sale of Hoover fractional horsepower motors 
in addition to electric irons and special cleaners. 


HERMAN A, KATZ 
Sales agent for New England for the Jacob Ruppert 
Brewery, for the past 14 years, he has been elected 
a vice-president of the New York City brewery. 


ARTHUR F. BIXBY 

Former assistant manager of sales of the Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Division of The Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co., named manager of sales. 


NELSON M. GAMPFER 
Elected president and general manager of The Wm. 
S. Merrell Co., had been vice-president and direc- 
tor of sales and advertising; with firm 20 years. 


SALES MANAGEMENT. 


AS YOU CAN SEE, this is a mighty big 
country. And it is brimming with people. 
People who mean business for you—if you 
seek them out. People who are customers 
—/your customers—when you locate them. 


Has all this talk of softening markets 
frightened you into reducing your sales 
force? Of course, it hasn’t. Your Board of 
Directors, your stockholders, your employ- 
ees are counting on you to go on making 
sales—and making sales at a profit! 


So you’re adding salesmen, trying to 
find better ones, stimulating them to make 
more calls, sell more customers, keep your 
goods moving. That’s only common sense. 


It is also only half the job! 


Analysed Your WHOLE Sales Force 
Recently ? 


Your magazine advertisements, too, are 
salesmen—paid for out of your sales 
budget. They call on the best customers of 
your best retailers. They create sales for 
the wholesalers and retailers to whom you 
sell and inspire their cooperation. 


Your magazine advertisements tell your 
sales message as you want it told, and best 
of all... 


They enable you to make so many more 
selling calls per sales dollar! 


Are They Calling on the Right People ? 


The real question, today, about sales- 
men—men or magazines—is this: Are 
they making enough calls in the right 
places? 


ales Are-NOW ? 


—_ 


Your men make their calls where your 
goods are sold. Your magazines make their 
calls where consumers live. You don’t ex- 
pect a man to make calls beyond his terri- 
tory. Can you, then, expect magazines to 
call on the consumers who live outside 
their territories? 


Just WHERE Do Consumers Live ? 


See those white spots on the map? They 
represent every single metropolitan county 
in the United States holding a city of 
50,000 population or more, or the overflow 
of such a city. 


In the entire country, there are only 238 
of them! 


Do all of the people in whom you are 
interested live there? Of course not! 


Nearly half the customers in America 
live outside these 238 metropolitan 
counties! 


And they are good customers—rich in 
buying power—with many unfilled wants. 


Are your magazine sales messages call- 
ing on enough of them? Not unless you are 
using the rural magazines. 


For urban magazines—the leading gen- 
eral, weekly, women’s service and news 
magazines—concentrate their calls among 
consumers living in urban centers. 


Most of the consumers in most of America 
live in rural areas. That’s why in most of 
America a rural magazine, FARM JOUR- 
NAL, makes more calls than any other 


national magazine. 
Continued > 
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[]238 METROPOLITAN COUNTIES 
MOST OF THE COUNTRY 


aking Enough Calls Where 
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There’s MORE in Most of America 


Progress of rural electrification is just one of the 
forces contributing to rural buying power. Con- 
fidence in the stability of the market is seen in all 
fields and localities. 


More than half of all the high-volume grocery 
stores are today located in Main Street towns. We 
can show you supermarkets in towns of fewer than 
a thousand people, from New York State to Min- 
nesota, doing from $400,000 to $800,000 in annual 
branded sales . . . drug stores in Indiana and 
Kansas that have remodeled to attract store traffic 
and sales increases of hundreds of per cent... 
70% of the automotive dealers are located in rural 
America, to sell and service the vast bulk of Ameri- 
can go-power. 


And FARM JOURNAL is in rural America— 
over it like a tent! 


If you subscribe to the sales managers’ axiom 
that the fellow who makes the most sales calls in 
the right places is bound to make the most sales, 
then you will put on your sales force the salesman 
which makes the most calls on most of America, 


FARM JOURNAL. 


In the most progressive farm homes in all 48 
states, you’ll find FARM JOURNAL—the largest 
selling magazine in rural America. 


In the 34 big farm producer states, it outsells 
the only other farm national. 


In fact, in 8 great states, FARM JOURNAL 
reaches the largest consumer audience of any na- 
tional magazine carrying advertising. 


@® Write us a letter, outlining the territory of any 
one of your salesmen. You'll be interested in what 
FARM JOURNAL can do for him—and for you. 


Farm Journal 


Biggest Salesman In Most of America 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. Graham Patterson, 
Publisher 


NC 


Corporation into 8 population groups. 


RANKINGS OF 1,205 CITIES 


on the basis of a minimum of $4,000,000 in retail sales in 1939): 


CITY SUMMARY SHEET 


Total Retail 


Net Effective 


The 1,205 cities listed in Sates MANAGEMENT’s 1949 Survey of Buying Power have 


been sorted by the Econometric Institute and the International Business Machines 


The detailed rankings are available at nominal charge. See paragraph below for details. 


This is that part of the national market covered by the 1,205 cities used by SM (selected 


Population Families Sales Buying Income 

Population Number /1, 1/1/49 1948 1948 Net Per Capita 

Group of Cities fin thousands) lin thousands) (thousands of $) {thousands of $) Income—1948 
1,000,000 and over 5 17,773.8 5,247.3 19,925,501 31,607,698 $1,778 
500 — 999.9 13 9,548.8 2,849.9 12,391,514 16,402,408 1,718 
250 — 499.9 26 9,319.0 2,892.3 12,854,526 15,892,334 1,705 
100 — 249.9 69 9,975.8 2,945.2 12,697,708 15,687,544 1,573 
50 — 99.9 142 10,069.8 2,951.2 12,620,856 15,870,807 1,576 
25 — 49.9 275 9,589.1 2,811.4 11,597,848 14,369,191 1,498 
10 — 24.9 564 9,250.4 2,731.4 11,625,274 12,517,837 1,353 
35— 9.9 itl 888.8 271.3 1,642,279 1,258,338 1,416 
Total 1,205 76,415.5 22,700.0 95,355,506 123,606,157 1,618 


Each of the 1,205 cities is listed—and ranked—from New York, number 1, to North 


wll 


Kansas City, number 1,205, on 27 electrically-typed I.B.M. sheets, size 11 x 15”. 
} 5 / y-ty} 5 


The price of the complete set of ranking sheets including all of the 6 factors shown in 
the table is $25.00. Orders will be filled and billed by the Econometric Institute, 21 East 
63rd Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Orders may be sent directly to the Econometric Institute at the above address or to— 


Silay angonnaisg 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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MARKETS 


DETROIT’S POPULATION 
INCREASED 450,000* 


161 NEW SUPER 
MARKETS OPENED 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES UP 378% 
TO $3.6 BILLION 


DRUG SALES UP 281% 
TO $121 MILLION 


14 NEW SHOPPING 
CENTERS 


DETROIT MARKET CHANGING DAILY! 


Spectacular market growth means dynamic 
market changes. Changes in store locations. 
Changes in types of stores. Changes in shop- 
ping and buying habits. And these changes 
are typical not only of Detroit, but of major 
markets across the country. Changes which 
are important to your sales strategy. For in 
~ ’ 

Sources: Detroit Times Research and Marketing Dept. changing markets yesterday . sales program 
1940 — U.S>Census based on yesterday’s market information 
1948 — S. M. Survey of Buying Power won’t produce today’s quotas. You need 

today’s market facts to plan and make 

today’s sales. 


FOOD SALES UP 360% 
TO $749 MILLION 


*Since 1940 census 
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HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE Known THE CHANGING MARKETS 


H.A.S. men have their fingers on the “sales 
pulse” of the ten major markets across the 
country which they represent. They’ve 
charted, classified, evaluated these markets 
block by block. Know the changes taking place 
constantly as population shifts, as retail areas 


move, as traffic is rerouted, as buying habits 


change. As a result, the Hearst Newspaper 
Research and Marketing Departments’ 
“Marketing Aids” have proven helpful to 
many sales and advertising executives. Per- 
haps, we can be of service to you. To investi- 
gate the possibilities, call or write the H.A.S. 


man nearest you today! 


STRATEGIC MARKETING AIDS , 
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KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER MAN TO KNOW YOUR MARKETS 


Hearst Advertising Service 


Herbert W. Beyea, General Manager * 959 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Baltimore News-Post American Detroit Times Los Angeles Examiner 
Boston Record-American Advertiser Chicago Herald-American 
Albany Times Union Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Offices in principal cities 
representing Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
New York Journal-American San Francisco Examiner 


Copyright 1949 by Hearst Consolidated Publications, Inc., Hearst Advertising Service Division, All rights reserved. 
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“Better Selling | 
Equipment!” | 


“We compile our customer-catalogs 
so they’re easy to use, easy to keep 
up-to-date, easy to pick out of the 
pack. Of course they’re Heinn 
Loose-Leaf! 


“When we have a business proposal 
to present, our material is bound in 
an attractive, sales-clinching cover. 
Prospects apparently appreciate the 
extra effort we make to present a 


businesslike proposal. 


“Sales manuals are important fac- 
tors in our selling effort. We use 
Heinn Loose-Leaf binders because 
it is simple to add extra pages and 
to eliminate obsolete at a minimum 
of cost and effort. 


“We avoid confusion by having | 
Heinn Loose-Leaf price books inthe | 
hands of our salesmen. Customers | 
like to be sure that all quoted prices | 
are current. The Loose-Leaf method | 


is by far the most accurate. 


“We equip our salesmen with visual 

selling aids, such as, Sales Pacs, | 
Photo-Pac Kits, E-Z Fold Easel Bind- | 
ers and Cases specially designed 
to fit our business. We make their | 
selling job easier—and more profit- 
ably effective.” | 


Send for your copy of The Heinn 
Catalog of Loose-Leaf Binders. See 
how others keep sales curves mov- 
ing upward. Learn how easily you 
can add new and compelling strength 
to your selling with Heinn Loose- 
Leaf Binders. Write us your re- 
quest TODAY. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 
326 West Florida Street 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Memo for pep-talk: Only in sea- 
sickness can you get anywhere by giv- 
ing up. 

. 


BAS RELIEF: Deep frieze. 


Incidentally, Daffynitions, the of- 
ficial syndicated feature, calls Lady 
Godiva “a woman who put all she 
had on one horse.” 


One of my favorite sales-bulletins 
says: “To keep friends, always give 
your candied opinion.” 


CHURCH AISLE: Bridal path. 


A “modest” income is naturally 
“shy.” 

— 

I’ve always enjoyed those self- 
composed epitaphs. Frexample, this 
one for (and by) Clive Brook: “Ex- 
cuse me for not rising.” I wonder 
if my old friend, Bill Day, president 
of Day, Duke & Tarleton, ever 
thought of this one: “When Day Is 
Done.” 

* 


A pharmacist, and a son of an old- 
time pharmacist, A. C. Emelin, gen- 
eral sm. of Schenley Laboratories, 
writes: “In answer to your question, 
I would say that the Blickensderfer 
typewriter has probably been put in 
storage until the old-time prescrip- 
tion-pharmacist is released from jail 
for filling a prescription with such an 
overdose.” (The column had said 
“1 tsp. nux vomica.”) 


7 
As this is written, I haven’t seen 


color-television, but I hope it will 
be ready for market soon. 


Once in every decade, Uncle Sam 
comes to his census. 


yo 


Selling, like sailing, requires skill] 
and experience; an almost intuitive 
knowledge of when to crowd sail, 
or, conversely, when to take in a 
reef; when to stick to sheltered 
waters, or when to head boldly into 
white-capped waves. The profit and 
pleasure are in direct ratio to applied 
intelligence. 


I had a mental note to say two 
months ago that every day is Labor 
Day in a maternity-hospital. 


Suggested opener for notice of 
meeting: “If you care a fig about a 


a 
a 


ATLAS: Underworld character. 


Recently, I picked up a copy of 
“The Circular Staircase,” published 
in 1908, and got scared all over again. 


Note to gourmets: Send $1.80 to 
Brockles Restaurant, 817 South Er- 
vay St., Dallas, Texas, for two pints 
of Brockles Special Dressing ...a 
specialty of the house, which, with- 
out salesman or special sales-effort, 
now sells in over 500 retail outlets. 
Bob Hauger, of Watts, Payne’s Dal- 
las office, sent me two pints. The 
stuff is so tasty, you'll dive into it, 
even as a spread for crackers or 
Triscuit. 


HEADLINE PARADE 


Behaving like an ice-cube in the sun. 
—Lifted from body-text of article by 
A. Z. Meserik in SM. 


Quickest way to 
—Cadillac. 

Little Miffed Moppets.—“Fun Fare.” 
Have second-look legs!—Nair Lotion. 
A Squibb-clean mouth has a mint-fresh 
breath.—Squibb’s Dental Cream. 
The social climb of pot-roast . . 
Ac-cent. 

Glamour-girl and chore-boy, too.—Dodge 
Station-W agon. 

Did you ever get 100 in arithmetic? 
—Burroughs Adding-Machine. 

Powered by the world’s sweetest engine. 
—Pontiac. 

To a friend’s house, the road is never 
long.—Boswell House, Germantown, Pa. 
e 
Tessie O’Paque thinks phlebitis is 

what causes dogs to scratch. 


improve a_ highway. 


. with 


Ben Franklin said centuries ago 
that the easiest way to lose a friend 
is to lend him money. Look at John 
Bull and Uncle Sam. 


Add similes: “As revealing as a 
wash on the line.” 
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ATTENTION Sales Manager! 


= er We take the Words 
‘right out of your mouth 
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You make a daily study of customer requests and preferences. You push constantly for 
restyling to keep your product up to date in a changing market. We do the same. We bow 
to the repeated requests of department store people from coast to coast — in large stores 


and small. We are proud to announce that the Economist is adopting a change effective 


with the January 1950 issue, designed with these requests in mind. 


S , a ro TEE ARS. RET TS ARSE 


One of the first principles of selling is to make it easy for the customer — easy to buy and 
easy to use. In our case. that means easy to read. So we’ve designed a new, more practical 
size that makes our book easier to handle, and easier to read and hold for reference. We've 
also reorganized the format for quicker reading, by placing articles and advertisements in 
more logical sequence. By eliminating most broken pages and using the same page size as 
Vogue and House Beautiful, advertisements will gain greater visibility. And the new side- 
stitching will permit inserts without extra charges for tip-ins. 
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Department Store Economist is the one publication which influences the important buying 
factors in today’s department stores. The Economist’s controlled circulation gives you 
coverage of those stores which do more than 80‘; of total department store business. Within 
these 7298 stores, Department Store Economist’s controlled circulation is 30,418 of which 
25.826 copies reach key buyers PLUS merchandise managers. store heads, controllers, 
general managers, advertising directors, display managers, and personnel and training 
directors. Because Department Store Economist’s editorial voice is THE recognized author- 
ity for the entire store operation, its readership is store-wide. penetrating every buying 
influence, and assuring you of the greatest return for each adver- 


tising dollar invested. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
ECONOMIST 


January 1950) 


Effective with 
x _ Janvary 1950 Foam 
issue _ ia 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
ECONOMIST 


A Chilton ( Publication CCA 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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24) ‘This Christmas 


x give the treat of treats 


Cz 


outhern Fruit Cake 


A gift that’s sure to win 
a warm welcome from friends, 
customers, business associates 


“Something different” for the lucky ones on your gift list, Old 
Southern Fruit Cake bespeaks your good taste, says your 
Merriest Christmas, and warmest good wishes! A real queen 
of fruit cakes, made by a secret recipe handed down in one 
family for five generations — in the English tradition, but with 
notable American improvements! Old Southern Fruit Cake 
is chockful of juicy jumbo pecans, almonds and Tennessee 
black walnuts... rich with choice exotic fruits . . . mellow 
with blended imported spices . . . lighter, moister texture with 
new keep-freshness baked in every bite. 


Just send us your gift list 


Forget your worries — send us your gift list — we'll do the 
rest! Each Old Southern Fruit Cake is gift-packed in gay 
Holiday tins and safely cartoned, with your card enclosed. 
We mail in plenty of time — and we pay the postage to any 
point in the United States. You collect the pleased thank-you’s! 


o \ TASTE IT AND SEE — 2 sizes: 3-lb. and 5-lb. @ 

F$SGl_ FOR FREE. Tasting is $1.50 per lb.; special dis- 

\ Z believing. Try a slice at count for orders of 12 or 

Ms ‘| our expense. Just clip this more fruit cakes. Full dis- 

/ \Y \* | ad to your request for free count details on request. 
e- sample. Write today! 


OLD SOUTHERN KITCHENS 
454-460 Fourth Avenue North 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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Cheryl is four and lives next door. 
Each morning, she sees her daddy 
set forth in his car, to sell abrasive 
wheels on the hoof to heavy industry, 
She can’t quite savvy free-lance writ. 
ing and its flexibility of hours. Re- 
cently, I was still casing the morn- 
ing paper at 10 o'clock. She fixed 
me with those steel-blue eyes of hers 
and said: “Why don’t you go to 
work?” How can I convince her (or 
anybody outside the craft, for that 
matter) that creative writing is work? 


A great deal of perfectly swell 
national advertising, it seems to me, 
is nullified by ignorance, stupidity, 
and snafusion at the retail level. 


nit—“Why did the Government crack- 
down on radio's giveaway programs?” 
wit— Could it be professional jealousy?” 


Memo to Congress: Before you 
vote any of our hard-earned money 
to Yugoslavia, remember that this 
balky Balkan is still titotalitarian. 


TUNG o1L—What a public speaker 
uses for lubrication. 


Where did we ever get that phrase, 
overworked in advertisements, and 
what does it mean literally? The 
phrase: “Pleased as punch.” 


Copywriters are: supposed to have 
imagination, yet they hang onto 
clichés like “Cool as a cucumber,” 
“Light as a feather,” “Dead as a 
door-nail,”’ and a slew of others. 


A handshake across the miles to 
Jim Shirreffs, president of S&M 
Lamp Co., Los Angeles, on the two 
snazzy new catalogs, each titled: “40 
Years of Better Lite-ing.” I doubt 
that there is a more comprehensive 
line of auto-lights and safety-flares 
in the country. Good-looking, too, 
and intelligently presented in the new 
catalogs. 


e 
“5 Pet. Prober Asks Inquiry On 
Costello.”,—Headline. What about 
Abbott ? 


Only today, through Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary, did I discover 
that the little diagonal bar on every 
typewriter, used in phrases like 
“and/or,” has a name: “Virgule.” 
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lo unload 
a wagon-— 


If you’re an old pitchfork and shovel man 
yourself... you'll hardly believe your eyes at 
the way they unload wagons down on the old, 
but soil-restored farm these days! 

A tip-up truck body dumps the load... 
Revolving belts of canvas, screen or slats on the 
wagon bottom, powered by the tractor engine, 
convey the content out at the back or side... 
Blower systems suck up small grains from wagon 
io storage loft... False end boards, cable driven, 
force the load out the open end .. . Portable 
conveyors carry hay off the stacked wagon... 
Hoists, powered by the moving tires of another 
actor, lift up the front of the wagon. 

Unloading varies according to the load and 
what’s done with it. Farmers quarterback the 
machines that do dirty work and heavy duty 
easily and quickly, on the modern farm. 


Farming is a business today... big business, 
and profitable. In the fifteen Heart states which 
have the best soil, largest farm investments, top 
yields, the highest returns... are almost a million 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING subscribers who averaged 
around $10,000 in gross income each of the last 
two years... and represent one of the best 
markets in the world today! 

No advertising program is properly balanced 
today, unless it allots some effort to this new bloc 
of great wealth and high buying power... and 
general media are not effort enough to effectively 
reach this market. Only SuccessFuL FARMING has 
the spread, penetration and influence that sells the 
most of the best farmers. 

If you don’t know as much as you'd like 
about the present farm market, call any SF office 
for the facts... SuccEssFUL FARMING, Des Moines, 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Moran and Mack were a famous blackface comics 
team of a generation ago ...a slow-speaking big man 
and an irascible little one, usually engaged in some 
interminable argument. 

The big man was telling about his farm, and 
how the white horses always ate more than the black 
horses. And when the little man asked how could 
that be, the big fellow scratched his head and said 
he never rightly knew—maybe because there were 


more white horses! 


The big corporation is a black horse on any 
prospect list. Selling it frequently requires a long 
time, a lot of calls, the efforts of major executives, 
and maximum discounts. Many firms will trade 
profit for the prestige of its orders. Giving business 
is often a requisite of getting business... And there 
aren't many big corporations. 

The small company does business with your 
salesman, neither expects nor demands extreme 
concessions. Its buyers aren’t so hard to see. Its 
custom over a long period is more profitable than 
the occasional hard-won big corporation order. 

As a matter of fact, doing business with the 
smaller companies in its field is often the best way 
of getting business from the big ones... which will 


for Brains,”’ by Mack Taylor... 


Doc PsycHoLocy . 


Unions ... face a buyer’s market. See 
**Labor Trims Ship,” by Donald Robinson. 


1.Q. anv Y.I....High Intelligence and 
Yankee Ingenuity are sought by GE for 
future inventors... Look for “Road Test 


. . is important 
knowledge for the roving field makers of 
insurance maps...See ““Maps That Look 
Like the Funnies,”’ by Richard Tregaskis. 
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seek out the better mousetrap, if they suspect there 
is one. And the big companies draw from the small 
much of their executive ability, which carries its 
convictions intact to the new job! 


Accorpine to the Department of Commerce, 
in 1947 there were only 7,237 firms with more than 
500 employees... and only 44,751 which had more 
than 100 employees... 

But firms which employ from 99 to 4 people 
numbered more than a million—1,045,645! 

The smallest proprietor in the saddest office 
has to have furniture, office appliances, records. 

The smallest service shop needs a surprising 
investment in equipment and tools, and constant 
outlay for materials, supplies and parts; check your 
neighborhood garage, as a single instance. 

The smallest store carries an inventory that is 
large in proportion to its volume of business. 

No business can get along without the business 
of these small companies... And Nation’s Business 
affords the advertiser an unparalleled opportunity 
to sell them! 


CVA...would create a new district, not 
federal or state, for 9% of nation’s area... 
is a threat to democratic government. 
Read“ Why aColumbiaValley Authority?” 
by Robert Ormond Case. 

DEPARTMENT STORES... raise sales by 
better layout, traffic flow, and dramatic 
displays ... “It’s Showdown Time for 
the Retailer,” by Jack B. Wallach. 

And a dozen other significant and 
timely articles for the business man. 
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With more than 650,000 circulation—almost and conditions which affect all business...affords 


here ‘ ; i a ;' 

I twice that of any general business magazine— _a basic background of significance, interpretation 
e Nation’s Business not only gives the advertiser | and understanding which gives any business man 
7" thorough representation in large firms, but un- _a basis for judgment, planning and action—more 

equaled coverage of smaller businesses...simply valuable than the bare news of business, or the 
, because there are so many more smaller firms! delineation of business methods and processes, 
te amply covered in other publications. 
than : ' 
The unique service of Nation’s Business to its 
" mM readers is evident from the records... The NB 

] SS subscriber pays $15 in advance for a three-year 
ba a = subscription. And 60% renew—highest rate in 
F — eeeuueneats the field! 
| 7 Many NB subscribers in smaller businesses are If your advertising is not in Nation’s Business 
is reached by no other business publication! ... you're missing much of the potential in today’s 
ie Nation’s Business also has more appeal and _ business market. And if you don’t know as much 
7 interest to the smaller business because itconcerns as you should about Nation’s Business, a call to 
wT itself with the philosophy of business, the trends _ the nearest office will bring you the facts. 
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““WwC) 


says Earl J. Heseman, President, : ) 


Igleheart Brothers, Incorporated, 
a Unit of General Foods Corporation’ 


Sales executives, Mr. Heseman says, “rather universally 
appear to think of themselves as being ‘profit-minded’ 
and yet, while it may come as a rude shock 

to some, I submit that not even in the majority 

of cases is that true. It seems to me that far too many 

| marketing executives think of growth and 
progress only in terms of additional units sold. 


“The facts are, of course, that additional units are 
a matter of profit only if they produce enough 
gross revenue to yield a net profit after all of the 
marketing and overhead expenses are paid.” 


*Address before the Evansville Sales Executives’ 
Club, Evansville, Indiana 
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The primary challenge faced by management in this 
Competitive Market is cutting the high cost of selling! 
Reduce the cost of taking your product to market, 


increase selling power by making your salesman’s time 
more productive—that’s the answer to today’s 
Number One Challenge! 


Here’s how Mechanized Selling helps you: 


Mechanized Selling cuts unit sales costs by putting the 


high-speed, low-cost tools of Advertising to work. 


Mechanized Selling increases sales power by 
backing up your salesman—helping him over the vital 


} but time-consuming preliminary steps to a sale. 


Mechanized Selling frees your salesman to make more 
productive use of his precious time—enables him 

to concentrate on the sales-clinching steps of making 

a specific proposal and closing the order. 


Written especially for the man who needs it 


most— your salesman—our fast-reading M E C H A N l Z E D 
24-page book, ‘“‘Orders and How They Grow,” os 
discusses Mechanized Selling in detail. When your advertising 


Send for your copy today. does its job (steps 1, 2 and 


3) your salesman has more 
time for steps 4 and 5. 
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“Over 


7 50 inquiries— 


and still coming in 
after 21/2 years 


VEYOR CO. 
ONWAY CON 
_ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“Over 750 inquiries have — 
ceived to date on pon ag ag 
Transports ch 1947 and they _ 
{ll coming in. Over half of these “ td 
ai t by telephone. These inqu ond 
a ood and include — — 
rail oads, truck lines. steamship _ 
Sirtines "freight forwarders, W 
a . 


i -manufac- 
ious shipper-m 
s and variou — 
pacar including breweries, —_— _ 
dairies cosmetic manufacturers. 9 
a . i 


bottlers and the like. ..- 
| James J. Mason 


—— 


transportation readers—including man- 
agement, operating and purchasing officials 
in railroads, motor transport companies, steam- 
ship lines, airlines and shipper-manufacturer 
companies. This is a top-notch materials han- 
dling market for conveyors like Masonway Con- 
veyors and it is a vast market which will draw 
interest in your products featured in TSN. 


Therefore, you can do an unduplicated scles 
job in TSN by telling your story to your accepted 
market in the transportation industry, and at 
the same time explore other potential transpor- 
tation markets. A test schedule will prove how 
TSN’s editorial and advertising columns assure 
you tangible results at low cost. 


TSN is affiliated with the Traffic World, o 
$20 a year ABC transportation news weekly, 
founded in 1907 


Transportation 
Supply News 
418 S. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


New York t7—122 East 42nd St 


Seattle 4—618 Second Ave 
Los Angeles 14—-1709 W. 8th St 


San Francisco 4 
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CONGRESS 


> The broadened Social Security 
bill passed by the House is expected 
to become law next year. There’s 
nothing to suggest serious Senate op- 
position. 

As expected, the bill restores cover- 
age to those salesmen (or dealers, if 
that’s what they are) who had been 
stricken from the rolls by the previous 
Congress. Spokesmen for the Revenue 
Bureau say that the bill does no more, 
no less. In a little more detail: 

Outside salesmen for manufactur- 
ers or wholesalers, full time insur- 
ance salesmen, and _ house-to-house 
canvassers are specifically put under 
Social Security. A canvasser is not 
covered if, and only if, (1) he meets 
no sales quota, (2) he furnishes no 
services to customers along his route 
and (3) he plugs for another company 
as well as yours. This is the implica- 
tion of the House Committee’s report 
which means that even though the 
house-to-house salesman worked for a 
competitor as well as for you, he 
would be on your payroll tax list if 
you either gave him a sales quota or 
required that he service customers. 

House-to-house salesmen include, 
among others, those driving milk 
trucks, bakery trucks, laundry wagons, 
etc. 

A salesman definitely is not covered 
in either of these cases: He has a sub- 
stantial investment in the business ad- 
ditional to his selling equipment, or 
his sales, so to speak, are on a free- 
lance basis rather than one of con- 
tinued performance. If the agent’s 
services are farmed out instead of 
being performed personally, he is not 
covered. 

Anybody can dream up all sorts of 
in-between situations, many of which 
will occur. Just where is the line 
drawn between a continued employe 
relationship and an occasional sale as 
agent ? The Congressmen who worked 
up the bill acknowledge that it does 
not, in one piece of technical pruse, 
resolve all the cases bound to come up. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


> Anybody listening in on hearings 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission on opening new television 
bands will see the futility of trying 


to forecast what the Commission will 
decide. 

RCA and CBS have proposed rival 
color video systems. The Commission 
won’t license both for the reason that 
it wants anybody buying a receiver to 
be able to pick up whatever is broad- 
cast and the two systems exclude each 
other. 

RCA has two advantages: 

1. Its pictures are clearly out- 
lined. 

2. A color broadcast a la RCA 
can be picked up in black-and-white 
on present receivers. 

CBS has these advantages: 

1. It can be put into operation at 
once. 

2. Sets can be put out now and 
sold at a fairly cheap price. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


> FTC is nursing a flock of cases 
under a section of the Clayton Act 
which long have been ignored: those 
involving dealer set-ups. One of the 
most recent is a case against Horlick’s 
Corp., charged, among other things, 
with requiring that its customers 
should not deal in competing prod- 
ucts. A similar case was recently filed 
against Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 
sellers of motorcycles. 


> For the first time in its history, 
the Commission is working up a rule 
setting the maximum quantity on 
which companies will be allowed to 
grant quantity discounts for a given 
product—rubber tires. 

The final day for presenting argu- 
ments is November 18, after which 
the Commission will decide whether 
to issue the rule. 

A ceiling on quantity discounts had 
long been demanded by independent 
tire dealers who are undersold by 
mail order houses. They forced Com- 
mission action by getting help from 
Rep. Patman’s Small Business Com- 
mittee. If a quantity rule is promul- 
gated trade association secretaries in 
lines other than rubber tires will of 
course be under pressure to secure 
similar treatment for their own 
members. 


> The Commission recently promul- 
gated a sales code for the fountain 
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HIGHWAY DISPLAYS | 


...and Add the Impact of 


Now you can really go National on highway displays! 


National Advertising Company now offers a truly 
national organization — far the largest and most effi- 
cient of its kind—for erecting and maintaining high- 
way displays from coast to coast. 


More than 90,000 highway displays are now selling 
the products of NADCO clients. 


If you add to this impressive, proved power, the 
added impact of ‘’Scotchlite’”’ Reflective Sheeting, you 


aN 


*Reg. trademark of Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


have an unbeatable outdoor selling combination at 
extremely low cost—a combination that sells night 
and day! 


If you have a product—or if your client has—which 
needs effective, economical selling on a national or 
a regional basis, it will pay you to look into the 
flexibility and practicality of National Highway 
Displays. 

Get all the details simply by writing or calling National 
Advertising Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


io xc! Advertising Co. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


NAMES THAT GO NATIONAL—Alemite @ American Broadcasting Company @ <Auto-Lite @ Buick © Burd Piston Rings @ Chevrolet © Chrysler 

Cooper Tire « Dayton Tires © Devoe & Raynolds Paint ¢ Dodge-Plymouvth @ Du Pont e Evinrude Motors @ Fisk Tires @ Ford @ Glidden Paints 

Hudson © International Shoe Company ¢ Kaiser-Frazer © Lincoln-Mercury @ Miller Brewing ¢ Mohawk Tires @ Nash ¢ Oldsmobile ¢ Pennzoil 

Pepsi-Cola e@ Philco © Pontiac © Pyrofax © Quality Bakers of America @ Seiberling Tires © Society Brand Clothes @ Studebaker 
U. S. Tires @ Willys-Overland, and other sectional and local advertisers. 
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e Large Market — Metropolitan county population excecus 
231,000.* Nearly 60% live on the Illinois side, where the 
Argus-Dispatch newspapers are read 8 to 1 over any other 
daily paper. 


e High Income — Family effective buying income tops 
$5,650 per year. Retail sales surpassed $252 million last 
year ... over half sold on the Illinois side where the Argus- 


Dispatch newspapers dominate. 


e Industrial Activity — The farm machinery manufactur- 


ing center of the world. More than 200 diversified industrial 
plants. 


e Influential Newspapers — Argus-Dispatch newspapers 
thoroughly blanket the Illinois side, where nearly 60% of 
the Quad-City population live .. . active, promotionally- 
minded newspapers that believe in helping advertisers 
build sales through service. 


“All market figures are from Sales 
Mé&t., May, 1949 


National Rep., The Allen Klapp Co. 
New York Chicago Detroit 


mock MOLINE 
1SLANO 


MOLINE DISPATCH and 


ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


...the newspapers covering the Illinois side of the Quad-Cities 


pen industry, which has the following 
to say about the word, “free”: 

“Use of the word, ‘free,’ or words 
of similar import, in advertising to 
designate or describe any industry 
product which is not in truth and in 
fact a gift or gratuity, or is not given 
to the recipient thereof without re- 
quiring the purchase of other mer- 
chandise or requiring the performance 
of some service insuring directly or 
indirectly to the benefit of the in- 
dustry member using such words js 
an unfair trade practice.” 

The code’s lengthiest rule covers 
guarantees—long the sore-point of the 
industry. Among prohibited guaran- 
tees are those covering such long 
periods as to make people think the 
pens more durable than they are in 


tact. 


LABOR 


> Ina year or so Labor Department 
will publish some tables that market 
analysts will be playing with for a 
long time. Using Census of Manv- 
facturers and other figures, it is put- 
ting into a double entry table what 
each of 150 industries buys from or 
sells to the remaining 149 industries. 
It’s being done as war planning but it 
will be used as well for market 
analysis. 

Those working it up say that you 
can tell, to take a far-fetched case, 
what an increase in auto sales will 
mean for the fertilizer salesmen. 
Autos use fabrics, which use cotton 

. etc. until fertilizer is sold. Also, 
a market analyst can look through the 
table, see where the product of his 
boss is mainly sold and whether some 
market has been overlooked. 

Problems of the effect of growth 
or regression of a given industry on 
the rest of the business world are 
worked out on the Government’s huge 
calculators. A lot of the work will be 
done for business. The method won't 
solve very fine problems so the Gov- 
ernment won’t do custom-made jobs 
for sales managers. 

The purpose is Government plan- 
ning. For example, when the Mar- 
shall Plan first was worked out the 
Government wanted to know just 
what the shipments would mean for 
steel production. The table and calcu- 
lators would show that. 


COMMERCE 


> Commerce men hear that foreig® 
manufacturers in several countries 
that recently devalued are talking co 
op ads, a la those for Swiss watches. 
Wines, cheeses, pottery, etc. are 
talked about. 
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YOUR PRODUCT GOES TO MARKET TWICE 


Your product goes to market twice in the twenty-one chem- 


ical and process industries. It’s bought for original applica- 


tion. It's bought for replacement use. 


f you get original application of your product and it proves 


sotisfatory, then repeat or replacement use will automati- 


cally follow. So, isn't it wiser to seek original application 


sales? 


You do just that when you place your advertising in Indus- 
trial & Engineering Chemistry. | & EC is the most quoted 
publication for the original source of chemical and engi- 
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neering subjects. Proof of this is shown in the chart below, 
where are listed the leading engineering and equipment 
books (of all publishers) serving the chemical and process 
industries. Their references for authority are overwhelmingly 
in favor of |& EC... 
application editorial. 


. indicate its leadership in original 


Your product information, placed next to this wealth of 
editorial, will be seen at the beginning phases of new 
projects—the time when specifications are under way. Is 
there a better time to have your facts available? 


SOURCES OF REFERENCE’ FOR MANUALS IN THE CHEMICAL & PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Perry “Chemical Engineer's 
* Published by 
McGraw-Hill 


Riegel “Industrial Chemis- 
try” Published by Reinhold 


ac 
cer 


Ch. Eng. 


ac 


Ch. Eng. 


cer 


Rogers “Manual of indus- 
trial Chemistry’ Published 
by Von Nostrond 


Shreve “Chemicol Process 
Industries Published by 
Lal 


Riegel “Chemical _Machin- 
ery’ Published by Reinhold. 
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SUMMARY—-ALL 5 MANUALS 


Tete! 670 


Tetol 347 


*Includes oll references listed under present and prior publication names 


INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


Key to original applications 


pusLisHeD BY THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
ADVERTISING MANAGEMENT: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
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DANIE 


That’s why this one magazine, Better Homes & 


Gardens, is today “America’s lst Point of Sale.” 
n one ets Why it gets a big hand every month from husbands 
and wives in more than 3,000,000 above-average 

homes. Why it sells everything from tooth paste 


ee Be to television sets, from refrigerators to rugs. 


% * . a If you’d like to find out what this buying aid 
could do for your product, make a date to see a 
Gg S Ge 7 Better Homes & Gardens representative. 


LENTY of magazines go into homes. Many can 
talk big circulations. Most have bar charts on 


reader incomes and habits. r 
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But of all magazines inthe three-million-up class, 


only one is invited into homes as a buying aid. 


' ; 
Only one is purchased solely because it sets a : 

I ; | > 
pattern for good living that helps readers to im- ~ I, 
prove their homes. | ) 
Only one is read entirely because constructive, f 

. . ¥ , , | 
prompt action is suggested by the 100% service ! 
content on better living for the whole household. | 7 
Only one, in brief, creates a buying climate in which 4 


editorials and ads pull together to give families the 


information they want. 


America's 4 Rint of Sale, 


A SCREENED MARKET OF MORE THAN 3,000,000 BETTER HOMES 


TARE Bt 
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DANIEL J. McELVENEY, Jr., V. P. of Joseph P. Day, Inc., (one of America’s largest Real Estate Firms) says: 


“Everyone likes finer-tasting 


SCHENLEY 


—that’s why I’m giving it to 
friends and customers this Xmas” 


WL Y 


Pre-War Quality a a 
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Busy executives give the gift that’s always welcome—and makes Holiday 
DO YOUR shopping easy. Like Mr. McElveney, they give richer, finer-tasting Schenley 


in its beautiful gift carton. Solve your Holiday gift problem with a 


XMAS SHOPPING telephone call to your package store. Order Schenley Reserve today. 


EASILY! ENJOY RICHER, FINER TASTE 
FROM SCHENLEY THE HOUSE OF AGED WHISKIES 


TARE BLENDED WHISKY 86 PROOF. THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD. 3596 STRAIGHT WHISKY. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC , N. Y.C. 
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where there's smoke... 
there's BUSINESS! _ 


8! years of full employment, —_ over 
a million workers earning the highest / 
factory wage rate of any of the 5 largest 
cities in America, have made Detroit a ' f 
fabulously wealthy markef. Today here 
are still no signs of a let-up .. proof.of 
which is in the August production figure: re 


idustry. is thiss 
present .. . pls the bright outlod 


Mt. 


ground to plant your 


News— 
first ing 
and Sundays “ 


444,173—total week- 559,675—total Sunday 
day circulation—again circulation. A.B.C, Fig- . 
the highest weekday ures for 6-months peri- 
circulation ever attained ed ending March 31, 
by any Michigan news- 1949. 

paper 


Largest circulation gains of any Detroit newspaper 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations W W J. WW J-FM. WW J-TV 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: DAN A. CARROLL. 110 E. 42ND ST.. NEW YORK 17 
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THE JOHN E. LUTZ CO., TRIBUNE TOWER. CHICAGO 11 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending November 1, 1949 


WHAT'S AHEAD ON FARMS 


Louis H. Bean of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
one of the country’s most able economists and one of the 
few Washingtonians who flatly predicted Truman’s vic- 
tory a year ago, told the meeting of the New York Council 
of the American Association of Advertising Agencies that 
farm income thjs year would be off about 10% and that 
“given effective price supports and the volume of farm pro- 
duction offsetting some of the expected price movements, 
farm cash income in 1950 should be only moderately lower 
than in 1949,” 


Because the farmer has remained so prosperous, he is 
becoming more and more a target for manufacturers’ ad- 
yertising, and Mr. Bean predicts that the outlook for 
advertising expenditures to reach the farm field is some- 
what better in 1950 than the outlook for farm cash in- 
come. This is because expenditures for advertising depend 
not only on the current year’s farm income situation, but 
also on the previous year’s income as well. 


FOUR STEPS TO DEPRESSION 


At the October 12th meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers, Dr. Richard G. Gettell of Fortune 
Magazine said that what top management does or fails to 
do will determine the economic future, and, among other 
things, he dealt with four specific defensive policies being 
urged in some business quarters today: 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF 
U.S. FARMERS 
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(1) “Wholesale slashes of costs are no answer. 
They can disrupt entire organizations and even- 
tually cost more, for reconstruction, than they save. 
We've learned before now that to make money you 
have to spend money. 


(2) “Production cuts, lay-offs, and high price 
maintenance are steps on the path to depression. 
We don’t want to help create the downward spiral. 
Our job is to counteract it. If production exceeds 
sales, let’s get busy on increasing sales. 


(3) “Those who want to curtail expansion should 
remember that investment in new plant and equip- 
ment is investment in efficiency. Our research in new 
products is our guarantee of keeping our place in 
the market. 


(4) “Those who talk about special help from 
Washington sound as if they hope for a welfare 
state set up for businessmen. The politica! realities 
are that they won't get it. Tax relief we need and 
must press for, but subsidies, loans, price floors, 
guarantees—their cost is too high. They would cost 
us our freedom.” 


HOW TO SELL AN ADVERTISING BUDGET 


At the same A.N.A. meeting, Samuel C. Gale, Vice- 
President of General Mills, explained why his company 
is such a jewel of consistency in its advertising. This is 
the way the folks at General Mills develop an advertising 
budget. 


(1) “They start with individual studies partici- 
pated in by sales and advertising executives and re- 
sponsible agencies in each of the fields of activity 
and respecting each individual product. In these 
initial studies everyone is free to present recom- 
mendations and arguments for their acceptance. 
The joint recommendations coming from these 
studies are then pooled within the major fields of 
activity, and further discussed with the chief execu- 
tive officers of the company. 


(2) “Then all budgets are put together and dis- 
cussions held with certain members of the Board of 
Directors where it is felt any question may arise. 
If it seems desirable to make modifications, they are 
made at that time. 


(3) “Then the entire budget, based as far as pos- 
posible upon unit product expense as well as total 
dollars, is put together in a pamphlet covering the 
total for all divisions and the minimum detail with- 
in each division needed to make the picture in- 
telligible. Comparisons with the current § and 
preceding year in the case of each activity and 
product are included. Where special conditions 
obtain, such as the recent inflationary trends, addi- 
tional analyses and charts are prepared and in- 
cluded with the report. 


(4) “This complete report, with the approval of 
advertising and sales executives in each field, is 
submitted to the president with sufficient copies for 
all board members. He in turn submits it to the 
board chairman with his recommendations. It is 
then distributed by the chairman to board members 
in advance of the meeting where it will be con- 
sidered. 


(5) “By following this basic procedure there has 
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never been an occasion since the formation of BIG BUSINESS CONVENTIONS: 
General Mills when the board failed to approve i 0 
budget recommendations as submitted.” The Trade Association Division of the Office of 
Domestic Commerce has prepared for its field offices a lig 
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PROMOTION PLANS FOR 1950 They find that there’s going to be a rash of meetings— 
sie sd ty Ey erhaps the largest number in history. Their recor , 
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In September 1949 the Business Trend remained at the pre- With both new orders and business spending rising considerably 
ceding month's level of 213. Although business spending registered in the early part of the month, preliminary estimates of the Bus For 
some decline, this was offset by a moderate gain in new orders. ness Trend for October indicate a figure of 220; this was the Bnot 
The Business Trend will increase about 7 points in October. highest level since January of this year. progr; 
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How to Select the Right 
Advertising Agency 


hy ALFRED H. EDELSON 


Senior Account Executive 


Henry J. Kaufman & Associates, Washington, D. C. 


When you serve on your company's committee appointed 


to investigate agencies qualified to handle your advertis- 


ing account, here are twelve basic questions to ask of the 


candidates. The article tells why each is so important. 


Vice-presidents in charge of sales 

and sales managers are frequently 
called on to advise in the selection of 
a advertising agency—or even to 
make such a selection single-handed. 
Expert though you may be in sizing 
yp the potential sales star or ideal 
trainee, you may be somewhat be- 
wildered by the myriad charts, flip- 
owers, readership reports, success 
tories, and claims which normally 
attend agency presentations, oral or 
written. 

However, few decisions are as im- 
portant to the success of your com- 
pany’s marketing program. Thousands 
or hundreds of thousands of dollars 
may be spent on your agency’s recom- 
mendations. A good agency connection 
8a tremendous asset to the sales de- 
partment. A poor one—and you can 
lave a poor working relationship even 
with a good agency—can cut your 
ales record to ribbons in today’s com- 
petitive market. 

Of course, if the boss’s wife has a 
bother in the agency business, you 
can skip the rest of this article. How- 
‘ver, assuming that most of us are 
pretty well sold on the foolhardiness 
ot making your selection on the basis 
ot personal contacts, we submit that 
here are the most important questions 
t0 ask the agent who seeks your ac- 
count. This check list does not pur- 
port to be a substitute for your busi- 
ness judgment. It is merely offered 
0 point up the 10 important factors 
Mat may serve to guide your judg- 
ment, 

These are the questions you will 
want the agency to answer with rea- 
‘“nably well documented proof: 


1. How do you assemble and 
use information about our 
company and our market? 


Formal research and survey may 
Wt be essential to your particular 
togram. However, you have the 
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right to expect the agency to make a 
consistent practice of investigating a 
market—even one with which it is 
reasonably familiar—before it launch- 
es a new product or a new client into 
the competitive sales swim. 

Ask the agency to demonstrate with 
case histories how it has gone about 
market investigations and assembling 
information on other clients. 

It might happen that your problem 
is so identical with one in the agency’s 
past experience that the agency could 
render a reasonably well planned pro- 
gram without a detailed analysis of 
your business. It’s much more likely 
that it can’t. Most good agencies 
won't even try. 

Assure yourself, then, that the 
agency’s standard practice is to set up 
a campaign only after due delibera- 
tion and investigation—that it does 
not rely exclusively on past experi- 
ence. Markets are people. People 
change. Yesterday’s solution for sell- 
ing wheatcakes can be a flop in sell- 
ing today’s waffles. The right agency 
will cheer your desire for careful 
study before recommendations. 


2. How do you decide on 
what media to use? 


There are radio agencies, direct 
mail agencies and TV-happy ad men. 
There’s the guy who loves car cards, 
the premium expert, and the slug- 
em-with-big-type-in-the-papers school. 

There are far better reasons, how- 
ever, for selecting particular adver- 
tising media than personal preference 
or habit. Today’s trained media ana- 
lysts can justify their selections in 
terms of markets show 
you exactly what you'll be getting for 
your money. 

Experience indicates that intelligent 
selection of media as opposed to rule- 
of-thumb guesswork can multiply the 
value of your advertising dollars. 

We discovered one advertiser who 


had stuck to national magazines for 
many years although his primary dis- 
tribution covered only a dozen metro- 
politan markets. A shift to Sunday 
supplement newspaper advertising, 
more troublesome for the agency, 
quickly brought his firepower into 
line with his distribution. In other 
cases distribution and prospect habits 
may well dictate the reverse: a switch 
from newspapers to magazines. 

So ask the agency for more case 
history detail showing intelligent se- 
lection of media to do a particular 
job. Nor need you hesitate to ask for 
examples of where the agency went 
wrong: There are some 30,000 differ- 
ent advertising media in the United 
States. Nobody but nobody can pick 
the winners every time. 


3. How do you determine the 
basic theme for an adver- 
tising program? 


How does the agency decide? From 
examination of your product? From 
analysis of your personal sales experi- 
ences ? Consumer panels? Hunch? 

Let the agency point to some really) 
basic advertising ideas it has created 
for other accounts. Or themes it has 
isolated from the client’s own previ- 
ous efforts. 

We do not mean that the agency 
must be expected to describe for you 
so intangible a process as the creative 
thinking of its writers and artists. 
Examples will help to demonstrate the 
agency’s creative capacity and think- 
power. And be brutally frank enough 
to inquire whether the agency or the 
client did in fact originate these ideas. 
Most good agencies can point to both. 

The half-century old theme of the 
best-known client of an agency famed 
for its creative power, came from a 
letter casually dictated by the com- 
pany president when he answered a 
request for then-non-existent sales 
literature. “Tell him he’ll have to 
ask the man who owns one,” James 
Ward Packard remarked. If you're 
lucky, maybe your Old Man once 
tossed off a gem like that. 


4. How do you determine the 
style of presentation? 


Formulas in presentation as well 
as media selection are all too frequent 
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TO ASSURE THE GRASS ROOTS ... Alfred H. Edelson arranged ty 
be born in Kentucky. College at the University of Cincinnati, alternating 
with work as general handyman for a small advertising agency. They recog. 
nized his sterling worth, paid him 10 bucks a week. Twice as much as his 


predecessor got. 


Later he went to labor for Jess Goros, one of the chief disciples of Lynn 
Ellis, sage of Westport and advertising management engineer extraord. 
naire, in the agency bearing the former's name. Here he was copywriter, 
During the war, he supervised Air Force Mediterranean public relations, 

Since the war he's been with Henry J. Kaufman & Associates, Washing. 
ton, D. C., specializes in account organization and poking his nose "into 
everyone's business." Loves horses, pretty women, theater and arguments 


——> 


in this age of specialization. It’s 
natural for the man who is successful 
with photography or cartoon-strips, 
long copy or short copy, to try to 
apply his formula to every case that 
comes along. 

But you need not be content with 
someone else’s formula. There are 
readership and _ listenership studies 
that will apply to your prospects and 
customers. 

Ask to see examples of different 
types of presentation used by the 
agency for various clients. Discuss 
what determined the style of presenta- 
tion. You can apply the same approach 
to radio programming. 

Does the agency exhibit a healthy 
respect for fitting the presentation to 
the sales story rather than vice versa? 

You need not be an art director or 
radio expert to recognize the differ- 
ence between repeating a formula and 
developing a presentation to do an 
individual job. One whole phase of 
your program will depend on what 
we describe generally as your “pres- 
entation.” 

You will not have an_ oppor- 
tunity, usually, to pre-test the work of 
all of the agency’s individual writers, 
artists or radio producers, but do try 
to get some measurement of the 
agency's ability as a group to drama- 
tize your selling story. 


5. What result-checking meth- 
ods do you employ and 
what do they show? 

In retail merchandise advertising 
it’s relatively simple to measure adver- 
tising effectiveness. Today’s adver- 
tisement shows up immediately in 
terms of direct sales returns rung up 
tomorrow. 

The problem on a national level 
—with intangibles, with institutional 
campaigns, with services or long- 
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range public relations programs—is 
not so simple. Nevertheless, you'll 
want some measurement of results, if 
for no other reason than to reassure 
your management. It may be booklet 
offers, readership reports, test cam- 
paigns, or what have you. 

Satisfy yourself that you will have 
some reasonably accurate measure- 
ments of success when the campaign 
is run. The agency will be sure to 
have “result stories” to show you. 
Analyse them carefully. Get an idea 
of the role advertising played in them. 
Good advertising men are not re- 
luctant to admit that advertising 
alone is seldom responsible for an 
outstanding business success. But one 
measurement of success will be the 
degree to which advertising has been 
integrated with the other facets of 
the marketing program. 

In the last analysis it will all boil 
down to results—results that can be 
clearly and undeniably demonstrated. 


6. How will you determine 
what should be spent? 


The natural tendency is to reply 
that only you can set that figure. To a 
certain extent that is true. Rather 
than merely set an arbitrary figure 
based on a percentage of last year’s 
sales, you should know what it takes 
to do a given job. The term is “task 
budget”; that is, a certain sum to 
achieve a desired goal. 

How does the agency determine 
how much it will take to produce X 
dollars of sales in the State of Wis- 
consin on a given product? 

Does it have some general pro- 
cedure based on previous experience 
to help determine what should be 
spent? Or will it simply allot the 
over-all budget you establish as a 
maximum of what you can spend? 

Again—ask for examples from the 


agency's own index of experiences, 

At this point, having asked some 
of the more important questions about 
how the agency will plan its work for 
you, you'll want to ask the agency 
some questions about its own setup. 


7. What services do you of. 

fer us? 

Copywriting, of course. Planning 
the campaign, of course. But how far 
does the agency’s service extend ? Will 
it help you stage sales meetings, call 
on dealers, plan and prepare direct 
mail? You should have some idea ot 
what you can reasonably expect t 
do on your own and where you cat 
use outside service. But agencies 
range of activities vary tremendous) 
from those which are chiefly art and 
copy shops to complete marketing or 
ganizations with a_ host of plu 
services. 

You'll want to get a clear pictur 
of what the agency does for its larg 
est account, its average account, it 
smallest account. 


8. And how do we pay for 

these services? 

While you’re at it, you’ll wait: 
picture of which of the agency’s ser 
ices comes under the traditiond 
“15” figure and which doesn’t. Yo 
can well be suspicious of the man wh 
offers to do everything for too little. 

He may be honest but ignorant 0 
his costs. In which case he may ne 
be in business long enough to develop 
into a real asset of your company. 0: 
else his idea of ‘merchandising * 
sistance” is to issue a dealer mailing 
once or twice a year. Look into th 
agency’s cost system and method © 
arriving at charges. . 

The agency’s usual 15% comm 
sion was originally set up to cove 
broker’s commission on selling spat 
or time. It eventually came to cove 
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basic creative costs. Anything much 
beyond that on the average adver- 
tiser’s budget calls for additional fees 
if the agency is going to give you 
real service by first class people. 


9. How do you literally “han- 
die" an account? 


You'll also want to know some- 
thing about the actual way the agency 
carries on its business. Is there an 
account executive whose responsibility 
will be to supervise your program? 
Does he work with an assistant ? With 
agroup of service personnel assigned 
to work on your account ? 

What sort of production setup does 
the agency have? How does it route 
your requests? What sort of meet- 
ings are there and where? How fre- 
quently does it plan contact and on 
what basis ? 

Try to get some idea of what goes 
on from planning stages and idea 
formation through to invoices and 
check-up. You are in effect adding a 
department to your business. You'll 
want to know how it functions and 
how well it functions. 


10. What is the experience of 
the people who will work 
on our account? 

A brilliant copy chief does you no 

good if your work is not performed 


under his supervision. Ditto with the 
outstanding art director or famed 
agency principal. Is the man who will 
service your account a planner, a 
salesman, or a bit of both? What has 
he done to date? Meet and talk with 
the writers and detail people who will 
do the work on your program. Find 
out about their background, person- 
alities and records. See if they will 
work well with your people, if they 
grasp easily what your operation is all 
about. 


11. What is your general posi- 
tion in the agency business? 


Is the agency young or old, big or 
little, well respected by media and 
suppliers? Look into its general repu- 
tation, financial position and stand- 
ing. You will want a clear picture of 
where the agency stands in its own 
industry. Part of this picture the 
agency can give you itself. But, be- 
fore you sign an agency agreement, 
you ll probably want to confirm your 
reactions by checking with the agen- 
cy’s present clients and others with 
whom it does business. 


12. Where would our account 
fit in your picture? 


Will it be the biggest, one of the 
longest, the smallest, in 16th or 17th 
place? This is a whole subject in 


itself. Some people insist on being 
important to the man from whom 
they buy. Other small advertisers 
have found that a large agency’s ex- 
perience more than makes up for 
being in the position of a small trout 
in a big lake. 

In general, you'll want an agency 
to match your present size, not so 
small that it can’t give you service 
or experienced help; not so large that 
you will be neglected. 

You expect to grow. You'll want 
some indication that the agency is 
prepared to grow with you so that 
you will capitalize on your investment 
and not have to go through the ex- 
pensive breaking-in process from year 
to year. 

We suggest that when you can find 
an agency that answers all of these 
questions to your satisfaction, you do 
not need to worry whether or not it 
has a tailored-to-mea3ure plan in its 
hip pocket. 

Remember you have a far better- 
than-average chance to get the service 
you need. Nor would we be bent on 
finding an agency that knew our field 
cold, if it met all of the above re- 
quirements. Agencies, like advertisers, 
can get ina rut. To a new field, cre- 
ative people, like salespeople, often 
bring their most enthusiastic capacity 
for invention. 

Since “advertising agencies are 
people,” picking the right agency is, 
after all, not too unlike picking a 
new salesman or sales manager. You 
want a man with a proven sales rec- 
ord, whether that record was made in 
your field or another. You want a 
man whose personality matches your 
company, one who is industrious, in- 
telligent, reliable, reasonably ingeni- 
ous. Those are things you want in 
your advertismg agency, too. 

And a parting shot: Having se- 
lected the agency that fits you, do 
your best to get the best the «gency 
has to give. 

The check list here and your 
own innate business judgment can 
help you pick the right agency. But 
even the right agency can execute the 
right advertising program only when 
it has your understanding, coopera- 
tion, and mutual respect. 


Coming Nov. 10 


Survey of Food and Automotive Markets 
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“NEVER ASK A MAN... where he was born,” cautions Lionel Moses 
(known in his tight-knit family circle as “Grandfather” Moses). “If he was born 
in Virginia, he’ll tell you. If he wasn’t why make him feel bad?” Mr. M., who 
is writing a series of 12 articles for SM—the second of which is on page 76—was 
born in Virginny. Richmond. Papa was away on business. When he returned 
Mama held up no. five and said, “Here’s the fifth book of Moses. How do you 
like the binding?” Lionel didn’t get married till he was 18 and consequently 
only celebrated his Golden Wedding anniversary three years ago—is v.-p. of 
Parade. Began his turbulent career at the age of 16 as editor of Creede ( Colo.) 
Vews, two pages of boiler plate and two pages of type-set. The publisher was an 
older man—20. Next came a stint as court steno., secretary to a r.r. pres., as- 
sistant to the pres. (He was 21 by then.) When his boss retired he started selling 
things—mill supplies, road equipment. In ’24 he went into advertising. His 
brother remarked a few years later that Lionel was 50 when by sheer accident he 


fell into the one job perfectly fitted to his peculiar type of insanity. 


WITHOUT MAGNOLIAS .. . . is Joseph 
Howard McConnell, NBC’s new Southern 
president. For slightly less than a 
vear he’s been among the higher echelon at 
RCA, as vice-president—before that, as 
v.-p. in charge of finance, having joined 
RCA in °41 in the legal division of the 
huge outfit. Although he was born in North 
Carolina and graduated from its Davidson 
College and from the U. of V.’s famous 
Law School, he has none of the take-it-eas} 
personality generally associated with 
Southerners. He likes to see wheels turning 
and if they don’t revolve fast enough to 
suit him he gets down into the works and 


makes repairs. He comes from a literate, 
even intellectual family. His Dad was Dean 
of Davidson, thought Joseph would be an 
M.D. But by the time Joseph had gotten 
his degree in chemistry from his Dad’s 
college, he had turned against medicine. 
Instead he took a job as a teacher in a small 
Virginia prep school, coached the football 
team. Law came next, then private practice. 
Gave up being his own boss to go to NBC. 
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By Harry Woodward, Jr. 


“A HELLUVA NICE GUY"... was 
the way one American Marketing Asso- 
ciation member classified the Associa- 
tion’s new president. The president: 
Everett R. Smith, the soft-spoken, never- 
too-busy-to-see-you director of research 
of Macfadden Publications. Smith has 
always loved the science of marketing. 
It’s almost an exact science, he believes, 
and like most of the sciences there’s al- 
ways more to learn, new fields to con- 
quer. He’s been an executive of Mac- 
fadden since 1934, is the author of three 
scholarly but eminently readable books 
on economics. (“Pattern for Survival’’ 
is one of them.) Ev Smith is a Yale 
man, a Westchester resident (Bronx- 
ville), and an inveterate writer of ar- 
ticles for marketing publications. He 
succeeds Professor Harvey W. Huegy, 
of the University of Illinois, as the 
Association’s president. The Association 
member who classified him added a post- 
script, “. . . and a helluva capable one.” 
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THE POLICEMAN'’S SON . ... who made good. 
That’s Harry E. Humphries, Jr., U. S. Rubber’s 
humanitarian president. The Chamber of Commerce 
of Philadelphia—from whence he stems—recently 
heaped another honor on the Humphries head. It 


““ 


named him ‘Pennsylvanian of the Year,” in recog- 
nition of his contributions, in a major way, to the 
success of his industry. He gave the Chamber an in- 
spiring talk whose title, “The Human Side of Busi- 
ness,’ was by way of being an understatement. For 
Harry Humphries seized another opportunity, on 
that occasion, to talk about some of his favorite 
theories. He insisted that if business wants to re- 
main free it must start giving more to its employes— 
more security, better working conditions, more 
understanding. It should show its confidence in the 
worker, tell him how its business is run, where the 
profits go. Is the community in which the worker 
lives a good one? If not, do something about it. The 
Chamber rose, as a man, and applauded. 


They're in the News 


GUY GILLETTE 
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CLASSIFICATION PACKAGING FOR COvw. | 
PLICATED LINE. Strong divergence from cop. | 
ventional packaging of artificial teeth has 
marked the packaging program of the Den. 
tists’ Supply Co. of New York. While family 
resemblance is evident in the basic layout, 
each product type can be distinguished at a 
glance from the others by its wrap color, 
with more precise differentiation carried out by 
specific product information on an identifica. 
tion panel on the face. Old packages (right} 
lacked character, provided no means for quick 
convenient identification. Lippincott & Mar 
gulies, Inc., designed the new line of containers, 


Boxing Tricks 
In the Industrial Field 


Service, that key factor in industrial selling, is 
being intensified by many companies through 
better packaging of products. Here are a few 
examples of how the package has been made 


to function more efficiently as a sales medium, 


RADICAL INNOVATION IN HARDWARE CARTONS. Most 
spectacular feature of the new boxes utilized by Russel, 
Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. is the “upside-down” 
cover. Heretofore, both distributors and users had suffered 
inconvenience and loss due to careless handlers permitting 
the box to slip out from under its cover. Now when the 
cover is slipped over the box the printing is upside-down; 
consequently when the package is laid away in stock it is 
actually put in upside down so that the printing can be 
read. When taken out of stock it is naturally held with 
the cover underneath, preventing the box from slipping 
out of it. Warner Bros. designed and made the new cartons. 


TWO OF A FAMILY OF 300,000 !TEMS. Uniformity now 
characterizes the packages for the complete line o 
parts and small accessory products of the International 
Harvester Co. Formerly products were sold in wrappings 
of unrelated pattern and even under various trade names 
and trade-marks. Today all packages bear the same 
bold, familiar "I H" trade-mark and dominant colors of 
red and black or red and gray. The complete desigt 
program was executed by Raymond Loewy Associates 
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rsoll-Rand ** 


CONTAINER FOR IMPROVED PRODUCT. While more 
costly to produce, the new drilling bit introduced by 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. closely resembled the old bit which 
was delivered in bulk in barrels. To convey an impres- 
sion of the added value a radical departure in packaging 
ee was undertaken. Van Doren, Nowland & Schladermundt 
designed this telescopic tube container. Yellow color of 
the can wrapper makes for maximum visibility under 
mining conditions. A stylized illustration of the bit and 
the trade name "Carset" are integral parts of the label. 


Rand Jack* 


MASTER PACKAGE TECHNIQUE FOR SPECIAL ITEMS. Indus- 
trial Tape Corp. manufactures a great variety of tapes for a 
wide range of industrial uses. The package at the right is used 
for the heavy selling numbers of the line. For special tapes, 
in lighter demand, the basic design is retained. However, 
windows are provided to accommodate an insert bearing the 
product number and application of the special product. Through 
this device special tapes may be packed as ordered thus elim- 
inating the need for space consuming inventories of a vast 
number of miscellaneous boxes. The new line of containers and 
the master package idea was developed by Egmont Arens. 


CUSTOM PACKAGING FOR DELICATE INSTRUMENTS. Pilling’s surgical in- 
struments until recently were packed in wooden cases, anchored with wooden 
pegs and protected by shredded paper padding. Frequently it took nearly an 
hour to pack a single item. Now the fragile instrument is merely dropped 
into a slot in a cardboard bed conforming to the shape of the instrument. 
Once the padded cover is on, the instrument rides in security to its destination. 
The new container was devised and manufactured by Walter P. Miller, Inc. 


ROOFING AND NIBLETS: Unlike products but common adverts, 
problems drew to A. N. A. (I-r): H. M. Shackleford, v-p in char 
of sales promotion and adv., Johns-Manville Corp., New York; — 
Gouedy (center-rear), adv. mgr., The Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinngs 
and Ward H. Patton, v-p and dir. sales and adv., Minnesota V, 
Canning Co., La Sueur, Minn., packers of Niblets and of De! Maiz con 
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Convention 


Some 400 of the Nation's best known big and 
little advertisers—of consumer and industrial goods 
—held their 40th annual convention Oct. 10-12 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, in shirt 
sleeves discussions on the Association of National 
Advertisers’ three basic objectives: 


1. To promote more effective and profit- 
able use of advertising as a tool of selling. 


2. To promote better understanding and 
use of advertising as a tool of management. 


3. To protect interests of national adver- 
tisers and to serve their collective needs. 


For additional pictures see pages 46, 48. 
For speech excerpts see pages 35, 46, 48. 
Photographs by Guy Gillette. 
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PLANE TALK: R. A. Wheeler 
(1) mgr. of publicity, International 
Nickel Co., New York; and Rich- 
ard W. Darrow, p. r. and adv. 
dir. of The Glenn L. Martin Co. 


TWO DETROIT LADS: On the left (below) is Charles E. 
Carey, vice-president in charge of sales, Goebel Brewing 
Co., Detroit, with J. F. Pedder, mgr., adv. & sales prom., 
Dearborn Motors Corp., Detroit, makers of Ford tractor. 


POTTER THE PUTTERER . . . but only in his backyard garden. Fa 
everywhers else, in his job—director of advertising operations 

Eastman Kodak Co.—in his outside activities, W. B. (“Pete”) Potitf 
is efficiency-plus. So highly does the Association of National Adwr § 


tisers value his service that he's just been elected its new chairmé 
for 1949-50. Potter joined Eastman in ‘2! as a market analyst, trate 
ferred to advertising three years later. New Hampshire bred, Dat 
mouth educated, he's also a director of The Advertising Co 
was, in ‘47, national coordinator between it and the American 
tage Council. 


y. §. MUST IMPORT: "By 1952 . . . Europe will 
need to sell us from $2.50 to $3 billions ir 
goods and services .. . that would be equal to 
only 1% of our national income .. . it cannot 
hurt us.” —Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Administrator. 


BUDWEISER & COOLERS: G. F. Tilton (1), dir. adv., Anheuser- 
Busch, St. Louis; with L. M. Beals, dir. adv. & s. p., Carrier Corp. 


CONFAB: R. O. Pallin 
(1), dir. adv., Richmond 
Radiator, a Reynolds af- 
filiate; with David F. 
Beard, dir. adv., Reynolds 
Metals Co., Louisviile. 


FEED BOX TIP: The New York World Telegram's ad- 
vertising news columnist, Charles M. Sievert (1) with 
Ben R. Donaldson, dir. advertising, Ford Motor Co. 


CORRIDOR CHATTER: To the right are R. J. 
Piggott (1), advertising manager, The Grove Lab- 
oratories, St. Louis, with Ward Maurer, dir. adv., 
Wildroot Co., Buffalo. a 


INGREDIENTS FOR A CAKE: Clayton |. Kentnor (below-left), 
adv. mgr., Igleheart Bros. (Swans Down flour), Evansville, Ind., 
tt a session break with fellow General Foods executive, Charles 
A. Wiggins, sales & adv. mgr., Calumet div., New York. 
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PAT & HENRY: Above are Sylvester L. 
(Pat) Weaver, v-p in charge of TV for 
NBC, and Henry Morgan, the sponsor's 
critic. Morgan read the “commercial” for 


mythical sponsor of session of the A. N. A. 


ROUNDUP: ([I-r) Edgar Kobak, former 
president, Mutual Broadcasting; Philip L. 
Graham, publisher, Washington Post; and 
Robert M. Gray, mgr., adv., Esso Standard 
Oil, who told of economic ad campaign. 


NO BELLS-NO WHISTLES: Robert T. 
Kesner (below) assistant advertising 
director, the Coca-Cola Co., told how 
merchandising newspaper advertising 
upped sales in 1949, more than paying 
for cost of promotion. Said Kesner: "It 
seems logical that many of the products 
represented in this room ... can be 
stimulated by renewed merchandising of 
the advertising. All retail accounts are 
in business, as you have learned well and 
monotonously over the years, to sell 
more goods. The easiest way to sell 
more goods is to merchandise them well 
at the point-of-sale.” 


5% ERROR: Robert D. Mossman, mgr. adv. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
casts his ballot on the most vital non 


UNION ANGLE: Guy Berghoff (above), 
public relations director, Pittsburgh Plate political problems facing America. A. N. A 
Glass Co., asked and answered in detail: 
“Is it possible to combat the hard-hitting 


journalism of union publications?" He cited 


members voted: |. High cost of goverm 
ment. 2. Labor-management relations. 3. 
Threat of socialism. In announcing the re 
sults, Charles G. Mortimer, dir. of market- 
ing, General Foods Corp., noted that 
A. N. A. members voided 5% of the bal- 


lots, exceeding the error in a_ routine 


results from studies of readership and be- 
lieveability between company-sponsored pub- 
lications and union literature. Said Berghoff: 
“Industrial employes are hungry for facts 


and figures concerning their company.” household survey. 
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Crops & Props 


Farm Surplus Pile-Up 
Threatens Higher Cost 
For Vast Support Job 


U.S. 


Cotton Than It Can Use; 
Federal Ownership Soars 


Wanted: Another $1 Billion 


Staff Correspondent of THE WaLt STREET JOURNAL 
WASHINGTON—Memo to taxpayers: You 
-v soon find your federal government using 


Has More Wheat, Corn, 


By KENNETH SCHEIBEL 


‘sur money to keep farm prices high 
‘ally, your grocery bill. 

~ Department's $4,750,000, - 

“sg up farm prices is 

“* will have to be |) “esc ™ 


i 


“Today, as never before, business leaders every- 
where are looking for new customers. More and 
more of them are discovering the huge sales po- 
tential of Rural America. The Wall Street Journal, 
with its usual editorial leadership, has covered 
this market opportunity most forcefully. Serving 
literally hundreds of widely diversified businesses 
as we do, we find The Wall Street Journal is an 
essential in keeping abreast of the news of busi- 
ness. With its broad coverage and daily reporting, 
it answers our need for this information as no 
other publication can.” 


Abra tine (UTiienr.. 


Graham Patterson 


Publishers of Farm Journal 
and Pathfinder Magazines. 


The Wall Street Journal is 
your best source of information 
on the markets of America. 

It is your best advertising 
medium, too—if you have 
something to sell to business. 


Published at 

44 Broad St., New York 4 
911 Young St., Dallas 2 

415 Bush St., San Francisco 8 


Fie Ong Alitional Buscness Dace 


NOVEMBER I, 1949 


President, Farm Journal, Inc. 
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TV AT PAYOFF: "Television is not an adver- 
tising medium; it is a selling force . 

Television can carry a sale much nearer its 
point of culmination in the mind of the buyer 
than has ever before been possible.” 
—George L. Moskovics, mor., TV Sales, CBS. 


WHEN ADS ARE NEEDED MOST: "Advertising expenditures 
have been curtailed by many companies in a direct relation- 
ship to declining sales volumes but without any traceable 
. or to in 
tensity of competition."—G. Rowland Collins, dean, Schoo! 
of Business, New York University. 


relationship to earnings, to additions to surplus . . 


MEDIA TRENDS: Sherwood Dodge, vice-president in charge of media 
and research, Foote, Cone & Belding, New York, discussed "The Chang- 
ing Pattern in Media and What It Means to Your Advertising Cam- 
paign.” 


PRESIDENT'S REPORT: 
This is Paul B. West. 
A. N. A.'s members 
range from million $ ad- 
vertisers (33%) to less 
than $150,000 (19%) a 


year. 


HOW TO HANDLE INQUIRIES: A large segment of A. N. A.'s member 
ship is concerned with industrial advertising problems. At a roundup & 
cost-cutting industrial advertising ideas, H. Joseph Hull, Jr., adv. mgt 
New Holland Machine Co., graphically demonstrated inquiry handling 
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Some buyers can, like beef, be tenderized by pounding. 
But with both beef and buyers you get better results 
by proper feeding...and the feed that tenderizes buy- 


ers is information that helps them understand values. 


In this buyers' market (and it's 
really a market of choosey, delib- 
erate buyers, seeking good values) 
some sales managers are going to 
stampede their salesmen into an at- 
titude of pugnacious pounding. 


They'll get some business that way, 
too. But high-pressure selling is 
high-cost selling. And business 
secured that way is wide open to 
competition, especially competition 
that sells by relating its product 
to prospects! interests and needs, 
rather than beating them over the 
head with arguments. 


"Ditch-Diggine" Advertising can 
help soften up your prospects 


Since the crux of low-cost selling 
in today's market is helping buyers 
understand the values of your prod- 
uct to them, the obvious starting 
point is to find out what they think 
about the product now. How sure 
are you just which features most 
appeal to most of your prospects, 
and to what extent this changes by 
types of people within different mar 
kets? 


THE 


NOVEMBER 1, 1949 


How are you going to tenderize 
today's tough buyers? 


SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2-1790 


“4 ‘DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY” 


Isn't it possible that the changing 
scene has brought about viewpoints 
with which you are not completely 
familiar? 


Isn't it possible that vast groups 
of your prospects harbor prejudices 
about your product which, if you 
knew what they were, would define 
the obstacles that are blocking 
sales and dictate greatly improved 
sales and advertising approaches? 


These are the things that must be 
known before you can determine what 
to say and how to say it — before 
you can know what the best forms 
for feeding this tenderizing infor- 
mation might be (whether booklets, 
magazines, direct mail, radio, 
sales presentations, counter dis- 
plays, or what). 


This agency is equipped to work with 
any Sales Manager who's got a hard- 
selling job to do. We can get .go- 
ing with the least possible drain 
on your time. If you'd like to dis- 
cuss how Ditch-Digging Advertising 
works to boost sales for any prod- 
uct that's worth its price, just 
let us know where and when. 
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THE INCOME 


STRUCTURE OF THE AUTOMOBILE MARKET 


| USED CARS || 


NEW CARS 


POPULATION || annual 
INCOME INCOME|| PRICED 
SEGMENTS* | |otLars) UNDER 
500 


PRICED 
$2,000-$2,499 


PRICED | PRICED || g,cnyve 
$1,500-$ 
$500- | $1,000-| (200 *1988 
$999 | $1,499 || ACTUAL | EXPECTED 
i948 | 1949 


ACTUAL | EXPECTED 
i948 | 1949 


LOWER 20% 


BOTTOM 20% 


*IN TERMS OF THE 50.4 MILLION SPENDING UNITS 


While this study deals with the purchase of passenger 
cars only, the editors believe that it has significance for the 
marketers of almost every product which is a “considered” 


A Study of Auto Purchases 
By Income Groups 


BY DR. HANS ZEISEL 


Associate Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


How many people in the low-income group buy high-price 
autos? What percentage of cars is sold to families with 
incomes above $4,000? This study provides cues to 
marketers of almost any ''considered purchase" product. 


Automobile manufacturers are in 
the rather unique position of having 
most accurate regional sales data for 
each of their brands. The licensing 
procedure makes them available for 


50 


every county of the United States. 
Useful as these data are, there are 
many nationwide marketing invest- 
ments which do not derive much 
benefit from such regional informa- 


McCANN-ERICKSON, 


INC, 


purchase, as contrasted with products that are classified as 
every-day items of living. 


See text on pages 52 and 55 


for explanation and comments on this chart. 


tion; most national media, for in- 
stance, cannot be adapted to regional 
patterns anyway. It is, therefore, 
highly desirable to supplement these 
regional data by a different perspec- 
tive of the automobile market; sta- 
tistics showing the income pattern of 
automobile purchasers should serve 
this purpose. 

Following are a set of charts that 
try to summarize the present income 
structure of the automobile market in 
greater detail than has been available 
before. The charts are based on two 
sources: first, and primarily, on data 
from the 1949 Survey of Consumer 
Finances, conducted by the Survey 
Center of the University of Michigan 
for the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System; secondly, on 
findings from the Twelfth (1948) 
Automotive Survey of the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company. 

The data, presented here, have been 
developed by McCann-Erickson by 
generalizing on specially secured 
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eechcraft Ch LiCC i is from the owner’s 
LONANZA viewpoint 
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. . . but you want strength and rug- 


gedness, too. See how well the ship 
handles on short, rough fields. See that low, 
sturdy landing gear with wide tread and struts 
exclusively cross-braced. No pitching — be- 
cause of nose gear position and long wheel 
base. Allows greater braking. 


The Beechcraft Bonanza cruises at 170 miles 
per hour at 8,000 feet, using only 56% of en- 
gine’s maximum rated take-off power. No en- 
gine overload. Top speed of 184 miles per hour 
at sea level. (Bonanza performance figures 
guaranteed. ) 


You want high performance 


Your Beechcraft Bonanza has a range of 750 
miles, a service ceiling of 17,100 feet. You 
get the extra speed with an extra margin of 
safety. Carries four people and more than 
135 pounds of baggage. 


but you want economy, too. 


Beechcraft Bonanza fuel consumption amounts 
to only 91% gallons per hour at cruising speed. 
Because of lack of engine overload, there’s less 
engine wear. Seat-mile cost reaches as low as 
114 cents. Real savings! 


in- 

onal 

aa You want safety but you want beauty and com- 
hese Tough, sturdy framework gives you safety fort, too. Exclusive retractable step and 
pec- “plusses.” Rated in utility category at full limousine door let you enter and leave with 
sta- gross weight, with a limit flight load factor ease; preserve feminine dignity! Room to 
1 of of 4.4 G’s. the Beechcraft A35 Bonanza under- spare for four in the handsome, sound-proofed 
TVE went radio controlled dive tests at 275 miles cabin. Maximum 5-way visibility. 

per hour, pulling out safely at 3 G’s, 
that Add up all these features—and you have the 


reasons why the revolutionary Beechcraft 
t in Bonanza is a better buy. See it today! A note 


able Compare these Compare these on your company letterhead will bring illus- 
two performance features comfort features trated brochures describing the Beechcraft 
lata © Tep epeed, 150 wah @ Exclusive retractable Bonanza’s many extra advantages. Write to 
mer lias 2 step Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas. 
vey Tuising speed, 170 mph @ Limousine entrance 

gan ® Range, 750 miles ® Insulated, sound-proofed 

the © Service ceiling, 17,100 cabin 

on feet ® Quickly removable rear seat ( ‘ ( : ( ; Cr 

+8 ) ®@ Fuel economy, 91% gal. @ Luggage compartment al, 

ell per hour 


: accessible two ways >, 
een 


by ONANZA 
red BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS mood 
ENT NOVEMBER |, 1949 5! 


For detailed instruction on how 
to interpret and use these 
charts, see page 55. 
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tabulations from these two surveys.* 
In spite of several methodological dif- 
ferences between the surveys it was 
decided to base our curves on observa- 
tions from both. While only the 
Federal Reserve Board Survey relies 
on an exact probability sample, the 
Crowell-Collier sample, too, is proven 
by various cross-checks to be reliable 
in many respects. 

Since the Crowell-Collier — sur- 
vey, moreover, was based on a larger 
sample it seemed permissible to com- 
bine both findings, because of one 
over-riding reason: The charts pre- 
sented here deal only with the re/ative 
income distribution of various auto- 
mobile price brackets. No reference is 
made to the absolute size (number 
of cars) in each of these categories. 
The advantages of having more than 
one set of observations seemed to out- 
weigh the danger of combining data 
derived from surveys made six months 
apart, with a somewhat differing 
sampling plan, and even differing 
definitions (the Crowell-Collier sur- 
vey determines only brand of car, not 
its price range). The data for used 
cars are based on Federal Reserve 
Board data only, because matching 
Crowell-Collier data were not avail- 
able. 

Graphs are presented for the fol- 
lowing nine categories: 


— —-New Cars 
Expected 
Used Cars 1948 Purchases 1949 Purchases 
Under $500 $1,500-1,999 $1,500-1,999 
$500-9,999 $2,000-2,499 $2,000-2,499 


$1,000-1,499 $2,500-2,999 $2,500-2,999 


The “1948” data represent actual 
past purchases. The “1949 expected” 
purchases are buying intentions ex- 
pressed at the beginning of 1949 and. 
hence, of more limited significance. 
Compare also the lucid discussion ot 
this point in the Federal Reserve 
Board Survey itself (Part II, pp. 653- 
656, June 1949). 

The accompanying bar chart 0 
page 50, summarizes the nine graphs 
appearing on this page and page 54, i" 


* The Federal Reserve Board data are 
elaborations of Tables 4 and 7 of the 
1949 Survey of Consumer Finances as re 
ported on pages 650 and 654 of the Jun? 
1949 Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
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YOU can give HANDSOMELY - to many - 


This year at these Low prices 


When you give Florida's 
Finest Fruit Products 


> You can realize a sub- 
stantial saving by our 
special 10 percent quantity 
discount on gifts for cus- 
tomers, friends, employees 
and relatives. 


‘aii 
oH 


For all who appreciate the enjoyment 
of good food, no gift could bring them 
so much pleasure at so little cost! 
There isn’t anything at anywhere 
near the same low price that will 
so surely delight everyone who 
receives it. These products have 
won national awards of merit. 
And prices this year have been 
drastically reduced! Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Packed in 
colorful holiday gift boxes 

for immediate shipment. 

Gift cards enclosed upon 
request. Perfect delivery assured. 


> GIFT NO. 6 Here’s an exciting gift that 
is sure to win praise from everyone. This stun- 
ning package contains three 134 oz. bowls = - ——--—-—-—-—--—-—----" ‘=i "5 
including Kumquats in syrup, Dates in Brandy CARMEL CORPORATION 
syrup and Pineapple in creme de menthe syrup, Miami 38, Florida 

plus three 214 0z. jars of assorted tropical mar- Send your gift selections of finest fruit products 
malades and jelly, plus a big one pound box of postpaid to names on ATTACHED LIST. (Please 
coconut patties. Weighs 7 4 lbs. $6.45 postpaid. make gift selections by number.) [] Check here 
Special quantity discount: 10 gift boxes for if you wish us to enclose gift cards. 

$59.50 postpaid. Think of it! You save $5.00. [] Please send me your free illustrated color 


GIFT NO.2 Unusual selection of half pound bvechure price lst. 

f ° 4 . [] Check enclosed. [] Bill us later. 
ofcrystallized candy attractively packed with six Wt. <7 
21 . ° ° ° ° (We ship open account to all well rated companies ) 

4 0z. jars including tempting tropical tangelo, 


f 


citrus fruit marmalade, Guava jelly and three ee 
other tempting varieties. Weighs 4 lbs. $3.75 Firm 

postpaid. Special quantity discount: 10 gift apie emnnesrs Raea } 
boxes for $34.50 postpaid. You save $3.00. | _Street________ City —_—— State ae 
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Each answers eight types of ques- 
tions for the particular price group 
of automobiles. They are exemplified 
by the following 9 sample questions. 
The numbers used in these questions 
are, of course, arbitrary and may be 
exchanged for the whole range of per- 
centages or income figures. The par- 
ticular ones below refer to the chart 
in the lower left hand corner: New 
Cars $2,500-$2,999, 1948 Sales. 


|. What percentage of cars is sold 
to families with incomes under 


$4,000? 


Instruction: Enter graph from 
bottom at the point 4.0 upward 
until you meet the curve. Then 
turn /eft and read off percent- 
age at the margin. 


Answer: 24% of all cars. 


2. What percentage of these cars is 
sold to families with incomes 


above $4,000? 


Instruction: Follow instruction 
as under question #1, but turn 
to right hand margin and read 
off percentage there. 


Answer: 76% of all cars. 


3. What percentage of cars is sold 
to the bottom 50% of the in- 
come distribution? 


Instruction: Enter graph from 
top at percentage 50 downward 
until you meet the curve. There 
turn /eft and read off percent- 
age at the margin. 


Answer: 10% of all cars. 


terms of 20 per cent brackets of the 
income distribution of all U. S. 
spending units. It reveals some im- 
portant facts: 

1. The top 20 per cent income 
bracket is responsible for half or 
more of all new car purchases in the 
Price range up to $2,500. 

2. Inthe bracket above $2,500 the 
top 20 per cent account for two-thirds 
of all purchases. 
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How To Use These 9 Charts 


4. What percentage of cars is sold 
to the top 10% of the family in- 
come distribution? 


Instruction: Deduct 10 from 
100, and then enter graph from 
top at the percentage indicating 
the difference (90). Follow 
downward until you meet the 
curve, then turn right and read 
off percentage at the margin. 


Answer: 44% of all cars. 


5. Starting with the cars sold to the 
lowest income brackets, how far 
up the income ladder in terms of 
$ income does one have to go in 
order to account for 10% of all 
car sales? 


Instruction: Enter graph from 
the left at percentage 10 hori- 
zontally until you meet the 
curve, then turn downward and 
read off income level at bottom. 
Answer: 10% of the cars are 
sold to incomes below approx- 
imately $2,900— (if one hits the 
scale between two income 
values, the income has to be ap- 
proximated ). 


6. Starting with the cars sold to the 
lowest income brackets, how far 
up the income ladder in terms of 
gr of families does one 
ave to go in order to account 
for 10°, of all car sales? 


Instruction: Enter graph as in- 
dicated in question but 
then turn upward and read re- 
sult off top. 


+5 


3.. The top 40 per cent of the in- 
come ladder accounts for about 70 
per cent of the low-priced new cars, 
and for over 80 per cent of the cars 
costing $2,000 and more. 

4. Comparison between 1948 ac- 
tual sales and expected 1949 sales re- 
veals that the lower income brackets 
expect to secure for themselves a rela- 
tively higher share than in 1948. This 
may be partly based on the hope that 


Answer: 10% of the cars are 
sold to the bottom 52% of the 
income ladder. 


~ 


Starting with the cars sold to the 
highest income brackets, how far 
down the income ladder in terms 
of $ income does one have to go, 
in order to account for 60% of 
all car sales? 


Instruction: Enter graph from 
right at percentage 60 horizon- 
tally until you meet the curve; 
then turn downward and read 
off $ income at bottom. 


Answer: 60% of the cars are 


sold to incomes above approxi- 
mately $4,800. 


8. Starting with the cars sold to the 
highest income brackets, how far 
down in the income ladder in 
terms of percentage of families 
does one have to go, in order to 
account for 60%, of all car sales? 


Instruction: Enter graph as in- 
dicated in question +7, but 
then turn upward: difference 
between 100 and the percentage 
on top gives result. 


Answer: 60% of the cars are 
sold to the top 16% of the in- 
come ladder. 


If results are looked for not in 
terms of the top or bottom ends of 
the distribution, but an intermediate 
bracket (e.g.: 30-50% or $4,000- 
6,000) the value for each of the limits 
has to be read off, and one has to be 
subtracted from the other. 


automobile prices would fall some- 
what from 1948 to 1949. 

5. It is primarily the used car 
market that supplies the lower income 
brackets with automobiles. 

6. As one may expect, the rela- 
tionship between income and price of 
the purchased automobile is strong: 
the higher the car price, the higher 
the share of the upper income 


brackets. 
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Some corporations are quick to increase advertising when sales 
and profits are up—and equally quick to slash or eliminate adver- 


tising when trends are down. 


Not only does this practice run counter to the needs of a busi- 


ness, but it makes no sense tax-wise. 


Here an expert on Federal taxes tells why—and how—there can 


Editor's Note 


very inexpensive. 


budget, and why advertising in the coming two months may be 


Mr. Gold uses for purposes of illustration some relatively smaj 


corporations, but the principle applies to any corporation, regard. 


less of size. He shows how the Treasury will reimburse from 38%, 
to 53% of the advertising costs. This can make advertising very 


be actual dollars and cents savings resulting from adding to the 


advertising budget when the profit expectation is for decreased 


earnings or even an actual loss. 


He doesn't talk just about the advantages for a long-time future 
but shows how Uncle Sam will share the advertising costs imme- 


diately. 


He explains why you should understand the carry-back provisions 
of the corporate tax law before deciding to trim the advertising 


decreasing the advertising budget. 


advertising is one element which hasn't gone up. 


. . . LA) Ld 
inexpensive even in “bad” years. 


There is still another potent reason for increasing rather than 


Most products and services 


cost more than they did 10 years ago, but the space cost of 


In terms of 


constant dollars the cost of reaching people through advertising 


is down about 40% in the past decade because advertising rate; 


have not been adjusted upwards in direct relation either to in. 
creased circulations or the costs of producing the advertising. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 


Advertise and You Can't Lose— 
Uncle Sam Offers Tax Refunds 


BY LEON GOLD ©* Chairman, Federal Tax Department 


Research Institute of America, Inc. 


When profits are up the directors say, "Go ahead and 
advertise." When they're down is no time to slash, be- 
cause the carry-back refunds cut costs by nearly one-half. 


The natural reaction when profits 
slump is to trim expenses and watch 
every dollar of expenditure. This 
attitude is, of. course, understandable 
and may, in many instances, be vital 
to the very survival of the business. 

But blind adherence to a “cut-back”’ 
policy can itself prove a serious mis- 
take. When a firm expects to do no 
better than break even, the effect of 
tax carry-back refunds must be thor- 
oughly considered before an informed 
decision to pare expenses can possibly 
be made. Under our tax law, your 
firm may find itself in a position 
where the Government, through tax 
refunds, will have to kick in for a 
share of all your operating expenses. 
Under those circumstances you may 
want to think twice before cutting 
back, especially for expenses like ad- 
vertising, which automatically work to 
restore your profit position. 
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For example, suppose the Brown 
Corp. expects to wind up in the red 
this year. It decides, as a result, to 
call off its 1949 year-end advertising 
campaign. Instead, it will spend an 
equivalent amount beginning with 
January 1950. 

Actually, Brown may be making a 
serious mistake. Before rushing into 
such a decision it should first check 
its tax position for the two preceding 
years, 1947 and 1948. If it made 
money and paid Federal income tax 
for either or both of those years, the 
wise move may be to spend the money 
for advertising at the end of this 
year, rather than at the beginning of 
next year. And here’s why: Every 
dollar spent this year will produce a 
tax refund based on the 1947-1948 
rates. 

Thus, if the Brown Corp. was in 
the 38% bracket in 1947, for every 


extra dollar in the red it goes because 
of year-end advertising expenses, tt 
will get back 38 cents from the Treas 
ury, thereby bringing its net adver 
tising cost down to 62 cents per 
dollar. If the Brown Corp. had tax- 
able income between $25,000 and 
$50,000 for 1947, the tax refund 
based on the 53% rate in that bracket 
would reduce the 1949 net adver- 
tising cost to only 47 cents. (Editors 
Note: In the case of larger corpora 
tions the refund would be as much 
as 38%.) 

We see then that advertising costs 
can be reduced by tax benefits ever 
though the money is spent in a los 
year when there’s no taxable income 
against which to offset such expenses. 
The tax law allows you, in effect, to 
offset this year’s expenses against al 
other year’s taxable income. But that's 
not all. You can get the tax benefits 
from your advertising expenses much 
more quickly by taking them in 4 
loss year than by taking them in? 
profit year. 

To show how this works, let’s 1 
turn to the Brown Corp. Assume tt 
has decided to spend $10,000 on at- 
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AARDEX gives us 


sales figures faster” .. eal D> 
says BOWMAN GUM, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. . 


@ Improved coverage of each customer 
@ Quicker sales tests for new products = 
@ Faster studies of markets by areas 


@ Better control of coupon plan sales 


“Now we have the pulse of every customer and every market 
from coast to coast,” says Mr. Charles M. Wrightson (above, 


standing), Manager Sales Service Department, Bowman Gum, How K 

Inc. “Quickly, economically, Kardex gives us sales figures by cus- ARDEY = 
tomers, by counties, by products—however we need them for Sor 40ry 4 orks 
planning our sales. N CUM 


“Before we switched to Kardex, we often had to wait for urg- 


JU 

ently needed comparative sales data. The mechanical means we nae NCE at th. Visible 
had used just took too long for fast action. Percentage a for each li ‘ 

“Now Kardex gives us the speed required for high level sales handled d ve » eee Product, 
effort in the face of postwar competition. It has helped us avoid Called, 1 Salesman la ; 
costly errors in the introduction of new products. And it pays COMPLET, ” 
for itself through the saving on clerical work.” Sales by a t moneys 

Solve your sales problems, too, with a Kardex sales control €ach cust - _— Years 
system designed to meet your special requirements—give your Kardex Pocket » Card record in 
salesmen better guidance on WHO, WHEN and WHAT to sell. UP-TO.min, -" 
FREE BOOKLET KD-381, packed with facts, methods, ideas on “ — daily sles win insured by 
How to Build a Profitable Sales Program, is yours for the ask- Prior to g} ipment Voice j 
ing. Call the nearest Remington Rand office. Or write on your RESEARCH ara 
business letterhead to Systems-Photo Records, Management Con- 4nd are ken ie: Sales Product 

‘ pies age gyre lachin 1uick] 
trols Division, Room 1191, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. i tape direct f oe 
oe ee IO OA ardey 


Copyright 1049, 
Remington Rand Ine, 
Ma * 
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vertising at the end of this year rather 
than put off the expenditure until 
January 1950. This will increase its 
operating loss by $10,000. However, 
it will also entitle the Brown Corp. 
to a refund of 1947 (or 1948) taxes 
based on shifting an additional $10,- 
000 deduction to that year. Assuming 
Brown earned over $50,000 in 1947, 
its rate then was 38% and its refund 
should be $3,800. 

Now, tax refunds always bring to 
mind years of waiting and red tape. 
But this refund resulting from an 
operating loss carry-back is different. 

A special provision in the tax law 
entitles taxpayers, and_ especially 
corporations, to high-speed action on 
these refunds. Thus, where this quick 
refund application is filed with the 
regular tax return for the year, the 
Treasury must pay the refund within 
90 days of the last day of the month 
in which the return was filed. 

A corporation can get even speedier 
action. It can use its anticipated 
carry-back refund to offset any quar- 
terly installments still due on its last 
years income tax. 

Suppose now that Brown Corp. 
had put off its advertising expenditure 
to January, 1950. Assume also that 
its taxable income for 1950 would 
subject it to a 38% rate. The net 
cost of the advertising would there- 


' liad 


Pr 


fore be the same whether taken in 
1949 to produce a carry-back refund 
from 1947 or taken as a deduction 
against taxable income in 1950. But 
the timing of the tax benefits would 
be entirely different. In both cases, 
the full dollar amounts would be 
spent at once. The smaller 1950 taxes 
resulting from the deduction in 1950 
would not be enjoyed until they were 
paid in 1951. However, the refunds 
resulting from spending the money in 
1949 instead would be felt almost 
immediately. From a cash viewpoint, 
the latter is certainly preferable. 


Taxable Income vs. Ad Expense 


Some firms may find that their tax- 
able income in 1947 and 1948 doesn’t 
total as much as their contemplated 
advertising expense for the end of 
1949. For example, the Smith Corp. 
may have had taxable income of $10,- 
000 in 1947 and $5,000 in 1948. It is 
considering the advisability of spend- 
ing $20,000 for advertising in 1949 
which is expected to be a loss year, 
or postponing the expenditure to 
1950, a year for which a profit is 
projected. If Smith spent the money 
in 1949, its operating loss of $20,000 
would bring refunds of the taxes paid 
on the $15,000 of 1947 and 1948 in- 
come. But what of the remaining $5,- 


heting HIGH SPOT! 


000? Is that completely wasted from 
a tax viewpoint? It is not. 

In addition to allowing an oper- 
ating loss to be carried back for two 
years (to produce refunds) the tax 
law also allows the loss to be carried 
over for two years. Whatever part of 
the loss isn’t completely used up by 
the carry-back to 1947 and 1948 may 
be carried over as a deduction from 
taxable income in 1950 and 1951, 
Thus, suppose the Smith Corp. were 
to show a $3,000 taxable profit in 
1950 and a $5,000 income in 1951, 
The $5,000 of 1949 operating loss not 
used up in obtaining tax refunds for 
1947 and 1948 can be used to wipe 
out completely the $3,000 of taxable 
income for 1950. The remaining 
$2,000 would be used to reduce the 
1951 taxable income to $3,000. 

The effect of the loss carry-over 1s 
therefore to provide you with a poten- 
tial tax reduction for the next two 
years, whereas the loss carry-back 
gives you refunds of the tax paid in 
the preceding two years. 

In conclusion, it’s worth noting 
once again that an informed decision 
on cutting back advertising and other 
expenses in a loss year is impossible 
without knowing what the tax conse- 
quences would be. Only then can a 
policy be formulated to produce the 
best results over a period of years. 
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Dates & Places for Sales Confabs 


Sales executives and salesmen will have an unequaled opportunity this 
winter and next spring to exchange profit-making sales ideas. Under the 
sponsorship of the National Sales Executives, more than 35 regional sales 
conferences, clinics and rallies have been scheduled from November through 
May in all parts of the Nation. More than 15 such programs were staged in 
September and October. Dates have been set for program as follows: 
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November 
Minneapolis Conference Nov. 7-11 
Denver Sales Clinic Nov. 9 
Evansville Sales Clinic Nov. 3 
Columbus Conference Nov. 10 
Albany Conference Nov. 15 
Syracuse Conference Nov. 16 
Rochester Conference Nov. 17 
Montreal Conference Nov. 17 
Chicago Midwest Sales Nov. 17 
Congress 
Houston Lacy Clinic Nov. 28-Dec. 2 
December 
Milwaukee Sales Clinic Dec. | 
Milwaukee Conference Dec. | 
Richmond Sales Clinic Dec. 5 
Chicago NSE Board Dec. 5, 6 
Minneapolis Sales Clinic Dec. 9 
St. Louis Sales Conference Dec. 9 
Kansas City Conference Dec. 10 
January 
Jacksonville Conference Jan. 5, 6 
San Francisco Sales Clinic NO DATE 
Toronto A? S Reg. Conference Jan. 9 
Dallas Sales Rally Jan. 13 or 20 
Los Angeles Sales Rally Jan. 13 
Boston Reg. Conference Jan. 13, 14 
Boston Sales Rally Jan. 14 
San Francisco Sales Clinic Jan. 16-20 
February 
Springfield Conference Feb. 2 
Vancouver Conference Feb. 6 
Rockford Conference Feb. 20 
Chicago Reg. Conference Feb. 23 
Davenport Sales Clinic Feb. 24, 25 
Birmingham Reg. Conference Feb. 24, 25 
Birmingham Sales Rally Feb. 24, 25 
Chicago NSE Board Feb. 27, 28 
April 
Chicago Sales Clinic 2nd Week 
Rochester Jack Lacy Clinic Apr. 17-21 
Hartford Reg. Conference Apr. 19 
Charlotte Conference Apr. 21 
May 
Richmond Conference May 3 
Houston Conference May 5, 6 
NOVEMBER I, 1949 
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It all adds up 


roar |& Billion 


Market! 


-»»- AND YOU NEED PB TO 
SELL THE WHOLE MARKET 


The building market is every- 
where—in big cities, small towns 
and rural areas. You can’t cover it 
with halfway measures. To sell the 
whole market, it takes PRACTI- 
CAL BUILDER, because PB 
reaches more contractor-builders 
(big, little and medium-size opera- 
tors)—because PB’s “‘how-to-do- 
it’’ editorial formula builds the 
kind of readership that sells build- 
ing products for manufacturers. 
Investigate before you invest! 


FREE—Write today for your 
copy of new PB Data Sheet with 
chart showing metropolitan vs. 
non-metropolitan building. 


The 
‘How-to-Do-It” 
Magazine read 

by 80,000 
Practical Building 
Buy Men 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 3, ILL, 
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Do you cover the whole Cleveland market— 
Greater Cleveland plus 26 adjacent counties, with 141* prosper- 
ous buying cities and towns? Distributors and jobbers treat the 
Cleveland market as a single unit. And the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
is the only newspaper offering the double coverage of this compact 
area at one exclusive, low cost. Serving as a local newspaper in each 
community, the Plain Dealer alone offers Jocal dealer support for 
your business or product in BOTH of Ohio’s richest retail markets. 

The Plain Dealer’s Marketing and Research bureau can assist you 


in checking your merchandising coverage with current market data 
for Cleveland. Write for information. 


. : 
bpnaps Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Shell Dealers Play Themselves 


In Company's Canadian Road Show 


Real life Shell service station attendants gave the ring of 


authenticity to skits during dealer meetings on better serv- 


ice and immaculate washrooms. It's training by example. 


CUSTOMER SATISFACTION: The real-life 


BY FREDERICK BELL 


Shades of the Orpheum circuit— 
one-night stands in 36 cities and 
towns in Ortario and Quebec prov- 
inces, playing a one-hour-and-forty- 
minute program, including a play and 
a film, to packed audiences. That de- 
scribes the 1949 dealer meeting pre- 
sented earlier this year by the Shell 
Oil Company of Canada, Limited, for 
the benefit of all its service station 
dealers in the Eastern Provinces. 

The Shell Canadian organization is 
enthusiastic over the dramatized form 
of presentation and, through long ex- 
perience in putting on this type of 
dealer show, considers its enthusiasm 
Justified. Results are much more effec- 
tive, Shell officials point out, than 
those obtained through the more con- 
servative form of dealer meeting. 

“We believe,” says C. W. Cham- 
berlin, Shell advertising manager, 

oronto, “that we need a medium of 
Presentation which will leave a last- 
ing impression on dealer audiences. 

he play idea is the natural outcome 
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Shell Oil station at- 
tendant is up on the stage before fellow Shell dealers in Canada 
demonstrating how to make the customer happy. Well-rehearsed 
Shell dealers give a ring of authenticity to Shell's 1949 road show. 


of our combined thinking. How better 
can we get across to our dealers the 
basic themes of selling in a competi- 
tive market, the need for courtesy, effi- 
cient service and immaculate wash- 
rooms in our service stations, than by 
showing them exactly what we mean 
in actions as well as in words?” 
Preparation for the 1949 dealer 
meeting started as early as September, 
1948. An itinerary for the road show 
as specific as a railway time table was 
drawn up. At the same time work was 
started on the script which was cen- 
tered around a hypothetical Shell 
service station. This was prepared by 
J. A. Carruthers, manager of Shell’s 
Sales Development Department, in co- 
operation with other sales executives. 
The play was carefully rehearsed. 


French-Canadian Version 


The fact that the traveling dealer 
meeting show was scheduled to appear 
before dealer audiences in Quebec 
province as well as in Ontario meant 
that a French version of the play had 
to be prepared as well. French-speak- 


LET THE BUYER DECIDE: If the car needs oil the Shell dealer 
gives the driver every opportunity to buy it. Commentator con- 
trasts this with a familiar approach, "Oil O. K.? Don't suppose you 
need any." It's part of Shell's 7-point customer service program. 


ing actors were selected for this ver- 
sion, entirely apart from the actors in 
the English version. 

All actors, both English and 
French-speaking, were Shell service 
station personnel selected carefully for 
the various roles. The majority of 
them never had been on a stage. This 
policy was followed, because it was 
believed that Shell personnel would 
act more naturally in a service station 
setting. In this way, each motion— 
checking the dip stick, wiping the 
windshield, pumping gas—would look 
authentic to the other service station 
personnel who comprised each audi- 
ence. 

The show itself included nine sep- 
arate but inter-related sketches which 
illustrated the wrong and the right 
methods Shell dealers and their per- 
sonnel should employ when approach- 
ing customers, servicing them, answer- 
ing their queries, etc. The show was 
introduced by the local retail division 
manager in each of 36 areas. This in- 
troduction explained that the material 
presented in the play was not intended 
to comprise hard and fast rules each 
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More Now 
in Use than 
All Others 

Combined ! 


Pioneered 17 years ago by Magnavox, 
today’s models reflect long experi- 
ence, plus latest advancements in au- 
tomatic operation. For details write 
ILLUSTRAVOX, 2137 Bueter Road, 
Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY 


so) SALESMEN 


LOOK SUCCESSFUL - BE SUCCESSFUL 
WITH THE RIGHT SALES EQUIPMENT 


@ Replace your worn, obsolete 
sample cases. Give your men a feel- 
ing of confidence in their product 
and their own personal appearance 
in today’s competitive market. 

A COMPLETE SALES CASE 
LINE. Specials made to your exact 
specifications. 

Write for our complete leather 
goods catalog and circulars. Prices 


and samples. DEPT. SM. 


ec-Robert Co. 


29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 27. ILLINOIS 


dealer must follow. In view of in- 
creasing competition, larger dealer in- 
ventory, and higher individual invest- 
ment, it was pointed out that sound 
operation is a vital essential. Because 
of these facts, the sketches were in- 
tended to help dealers develop and 
maintain a more profitable business. 

Opening sketches contrasted the 
discourteous manner in which a 
slovenly dressed service station at- 
tendant approached a would-be cus- 
tomer at the pump island with the 
polite, helpful attitude of a smartly 
uniformed Shell attendant. An off- 
stage commentator, who summed up 
the points illustrated in each sketch, 
pointed out how a clean, neat appear- 
ance plus a courteous manner builds 
customer confidence in the man, his 
service and the products he sells. 

Similarly, sketches three and four 
contrasted the oil-sale-losing technique 
of the poorly trained attendant with 
the “‘get-under-the-hood” method used 
by the alert, ‘‘on-the-job” salesman 
to gain extra sales and profits. 


Right and Wrong Method 


Shell’s 7-Point Service and the cor- 
rect and incorrect methods of utiliz- 
ing it to win customer confidence and 
sales of such plus items as radiator 
hose, oil filters, fan belts, spark plugs, 
etc., were then acted out on the stage. 

“Say, what’s that ad mean?” asked 
the customer in scene six, pointing to 
a Shellubrication poster prominently 
displayed on the station. 

“What, that? Oh, just another 
fancy name for a grease job. We’re 
pretty busy just now you know. I 
gotta close at 7 o'clock,” was the dis- 
couraging answer of the ineffectual 
attendant. 

“Well, there’s a Joe who’s really 
off the beam!” observed the offstage 
commentator. “Training, systematic 
on-the-job training reaching all serv- 
ice station personnel is your answer to 
this problem.” 

The proper technique to be used in 
successfully selling this Shell service 
was then illustrated by the well 
trained salesman. 

The series of sketches concluded 
with scenes showing contrasting im- 
pressions received by customers who 
(1) are confronted by a dirty service 
station rest room; (2) enter a spot- 
less rest room. Here the woman’s 
viewpoint was emphasized. 

‘The upkeep of rest rooms is as im- 
portant a part of your merchandising 
plan as efficient service is at the pump 
island,” states the play commentator. 
“It is a service which people are ac- 
customed to, which they expect, and 
which they will not do without. Keep- 
ing your rest rooms clean as a whistle 


is just another means of inviting more 
business—and keeping it.” 

At the conclusion of the series of 
sketches, the local retail division man- 
ager summed up the lessons. He em- 
phasized that today,customers demand 
good service as well as good products, 
and are ready to shop around to get it. 

Props throughout were constructed 
of light materials (paper-maché and 
plywood ) to insure ease of transporta- 
tion and setting up. The one exception 
was an actual Shell gasoline pump 
used in exterior scenes. 

Two separate portable stages with 
complete wings were constructed for 
use, depending on the size of the ac- 
commodation available in each town. 
Thus, the larger stage was used in 
the large concert halls provided by 
metropolitan hotels, and the smaller 
one was used in community halls in 
smaller towns. Professional _ stage 
lighting was employed, including foot- 
lights, spots and wing lights. 

Two trucks were required to haul 
the theatrical props and stages, with 
two cars for the actors, producer and 
manager on the 7,000-mile trek to the 
36 meeting centers. This itinerary 
took from March 17th to June 13th 
to complete. Wherever the show was 
scheduled to play, Shell service sta- 
tion dealers and their men attended 
from other centers in the same area. 
Well ahead of the event, all dealers 
received from the head office formal 
invitations to their particular show. 

Another innovation introduced by 
the Shell Canadian organization was a 
five-minute motion picture in which 
the president, W. M. V. Ash, talked 
to each of the dealer audiences. Made 
in newsreel style, with Mr. Ash sit- 
ting at his desk talking informally for 
the sound track, the film, like the 
play, had a French language counter- 
part. This made a hit with Quebec 
dealers. 


Serves Dual Purpose 


The film not only provided a novel 
way of introducing the whole show, 
but made it possible for the president 
to appear in a personalized way to all 
the Shell dealer personnel in both 
provinces without actually having to 
be present at each meeting. 

Response of Shell dealer audiences’ 
Remarkable, say company executives. 
Indeed, they claim lessons presented 
on-stage during the 1949 dealer meet- 
ings are now bearing fruit at mam) 
an Eastern Canada Shell station. 

“We're completely sold on this type 
of presentation,” declares Advertising 
Manager Chamberlin. ‘We've dis 
covered to our own satisfaction that 
live actors and lively action add up 
to live messages which linger long 
dealer minds.” 
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NEW PHOTO COPY DEVELOPMENT eliminates messy pans and wet hands. 
lt does away with the fuss and bother of setting up and putting away 


bulky equipment that occupies valuable space. Cabinet has hammerlaid finish. 


«ss: portable air conditioner 
with all component parts in one 
movable cabinet occupies only 26 
x 16 inches of floor space. This 
compact outfit offers many impor- 
tant advantages over the customary 
assembly of contact printer, dryer, 
developing and fixing pans used for 
ofice work. Prints are placed 

stainless steel holders and de- 
veloped and fixed merely by insert- 
ing them into the proper slots. An 
electric dryer compartment com- 
pletes the process which, in a few 


seconds, produces exact copies of 
letters, drawings, photos, docu- 
ments, records and forms up to 


legal size. No dark room is re- 
quired as the unit operates in sub- 
dued light in any office. The Copier 
Photo Cabinet can be moved from 
office to office to meet changing 
work requirements. It is manufac- 
tured by American Photocopy 
Equipment Co., 2849 No. Clark 
St., Chicago 14. 


«cabinet photo copier 
operates on the water evapor ation 
principle. It is available in two 
sizes. Convenient unit is en- 
tirely self-contained in a_ small 
streamlined case. The smaller unit, 
suitable for a single room or office, 
measures only 10% inches in di- 
ameter and 13 inches high. The 
large model takes only a very little 
more space. Although it does oper- 
ate on the water evaporation prin- 
ciple, the air conditioner requires 
no plumbing installation, but still 
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coming your way ... 


provides an even, steady flow of 
water over a filter area. Air passes 
through this area and is purified, 
cooled and circulated back into the 
room through the top in such a 
manner that no direct drafts are 
caused. A rubberized exterior coat- 
ing assures silent operation. It is 
also claimed that this midget air 
conditioner humidifies, deodorizes 
and helps to provide relief for 
asthma and hay fever sufferers. In 
the winter the unit may be placed 
near a heating outlet to circulate 
and humidify warm air. It is a de- 
velopment of the M.D. Pure Air 
Conditioning Division of the 
Alumalloyn Engineering Co., 1000 


Pepper Street, Bloomington, Calif. 


COMPACT UNIT humidifies and deodorizes 
the air and keeps dust from settling. 


OUR READERS ARE 


BUYING 


read every month by the 
Creamery Products Manu- 
facturers. Producers of but- {we a Cates 
ter, cheese, dry, condensed { { } {! 1 Tile 
and evaporated milks. SERVING THE CREAMER PRODUCTS ree USTEtiy 
Most of these plants are 
located in large cow-popu- 
lated areas and have sub- 
stantial purchasing power. 
*e *e7neee#e *ee e*ee . *e ee ee 
The read every month & ICE 
ICI CREAM CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
located in all cities and towns, 
REVI EW and who sell through whole- 
sale outlets as well as com- 
pany-owned or controlled 
stores. 
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read every month by Milk Deal- 
ers — producers of bottled prod- ) LK 


ucts, cottage cheese and other 
dairy products, and are pack- DEA! LER 
agers and distributors of butter 

and eggs. 

SS 68 2 @ . Se 2 @ . eee . e*eeee#eet8e. 
Every worthwhile milk dealer, 
creamery products manufac- 

turer and ice cream manu- 
facturer regularly uses this 
farge red book as a BUY 
ING GUIDE and DIREC- 
| TORY. It is the annual, 

permanent, BUYER'S REFER- 
ENCE book. 


OLSEN PUBLICATIONS | 


1445 NORTH FIFTH STREET 7 
~ MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


THE LOW-COST, QUICK WAY TO 


National 
Sales 


IS THROUGH THE READERS OF 


_ SPECIALTY SALESMAN 
_MAGATINE 


pa S$ a nation-wide, 
fully-trained sales force. 
Thousands of independ- 
ent-salespeople with es- 
tablished contacts sell- 
ing products to millions 
of consumers, institu- 
tions, retail outlets, ete. 


First in the Field 


The oldest sales pub 
lication with the 
largest, most respon- 


—" sive sales audience. 
aschesl Tilon 

Ss —_— THIS BOOKLET TELLS HOW 

ej} Sales falling off? Want new outlets? 

Your product may be suited to Di- 

rect Selling. A wealth of useful 


information for Sales and Advertis- 
ing Executives, Write for your copy 


SPECIALTY SALESMAN MAGAZINE 


307 N MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 1, ILL 


VERSATILE TIMEPIECE: Both time and date can be 
told with a single glance at this new Phinney-Walker 
calendar clock, A 22-year automatic calendar is set 
into the face of the rectangular wafer-thin body. 


TOWEL ENSEMBLE PACKAGE: Mooresville Mills is 
presenting sets of bath towels, hand towels and face 
cloths in the new eye-catching "Splash" box. The 
"gravure" carton is by Robert Gair Co., Inc. 


Designing 
toe 
Sell 


PLASTIC TREE DECORATIONS: Each 
transparent plastic ball contains a figure 
suggestive of the holiday season such as 
a star, camel, reindeer or miniature tree. Paige ee 2 
They are being produced by Kusan, Inc. SS eee PEss 


STREAMLINED KITCHEN UNIT: Thor Corp. is in- 
troducing a combination sink, washing machine and 
dishwasher. It eliminates necessity for allocating 
space and plumbling for conventional laundry tubs 
and adjacent washer. Good for basementless homes. 


A 


Package illustrated: 
Rotogravure printed 
MST Cellophane. 


Nothing tempts the appetite like true 

full color. And Strietman’s Rainbow Assortment of 
fine cookies sells faster in the colorful new 
Milprint package that looks as good as 

these delicious cookies taste. 


If you make a packaged product it will pay 

you to talk to your local Milprint man 

and get his suggestions for package improvements. 
He works with the widest choice of packaging 
materials and printing processes available 

from a single source. He commands a large staff 


of the nation’s foremost creative packaging artists. 


The services of these specialists are yours at no 


extra cost so why not call or write today! 


*This insert produced by Milprint, Inc., Lithographing Division. 


Rainbows Sell Faster 


with COLOR 


s i 
INC .§ 


PACKAGING MATERIALS 


ciumw ae GeaAPH Y &@ PRIN TFTRG 


GENERAL OFFICES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MILPRINT Helps You All the Way 
Milprint’s merchandising experts will help 
you build a complete merchandising cam- 
paign around your package line with well 
planned lithographed displays, booklets, 
broadsides — all types of printed promo- 
tional material. 


Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Acetate, Foil, 
Glassine, Plastic Films, Lithographed Dis- 
plas, Printed Promotional Material. 


Maybe our arithmetic looks faulty— 
but it adds up 


This is a story about dealer cooperation. You 
need dealer support for any effective sales 
push, but it’s a hard thing to get. You can 
flood retailers with mats and displays and 
blarney, but how do you get them to pitch in 
for your side? This yarn about Fruit of the 
Loomi provides one fruitful answer. 

Last June, two weeks before Father’s Day, 
Union Underwear gave its Fruit of the Loom 
line of men’s underwear a boost via one full- 
page advertisement in PARADE, The New 
York Times Magazine, and the Pictorial 
Review of the Los Angeles Examiner. These 
three Sunday Supplements reach 27 key 
markets. (PARADE alone covers 25 of them!) 

Retailers in those areas were tipped off well 
in advance. They heard about the aggressive 


selling effort and the advertising support that 
would back it up. They lost no time in build- 
ing up their stocks. Orders averaged two-and- 
one-half times those of any previous May. 


And then those retailers put that advertis- 
ing to work for them! On their own hook, they 
bought 654 local ads . . . a total of 80,000 lines 
of tie-in advertising. 


Union Underwear reported a 40% sales in- 
crease for June. 


When one well-placed page of advertising 
goes into 27 key markets and gives you 654 
local tie-ins . . . you’re dividing costs and 
multiplying sales. 


And if you’re like Union Underwear, you'll 
chalk a lot of your success up to PARADE. 


You ought to be in pictures ...in 
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Doubled Budget 


Greyhound Lines are spending 
more than $400,000 during October 
and November for the special adver- 
tising campaign to promote autumn 
travel. This marks an increase of 
more than 50% over normal adver- 
tising expenditures in this period by 
the 18 associated Greyhound com- 
panies. Previously, $260,000 had been 
budgeted for these two months. 

A major portion of the appropria- 
tion is being spent for large-space 
newspaper advertisements in more 
than 1,000 dailies and 3,000 weeklies 
from coast to coast. In addition, spe- 
cial display material for use in sta- 
tions, including window trims and 
window streamers, special stickers and 
lapel tags in the form of an autumn 
leaf, has been prepared. 

This extra promotion of Grey- 
hound, sloganed “It’s Take-a-Trip 
Time. Go Greyhound,” calls atten- 
tion to the added enjoyment of pleas- 
ure and business travel during the fall 
months because of fine weather, more 
colorful scenery, less crowded hotel 
and resort facilities and a full pro- 
gram of sports activities. Special em- 
phasis is being placed on “See the 
Folks This Fall” in one series of ad- 
vertisements. Other appeals include, 
“Fall Trips Make Winter Shorter,” 
“Smart Travelers Prefer’ Autumn,” 
“Things Are Popping In Blank- 
town,” “It’s Time for Gay Week- 


Food /s more fun with 


lraiaN Swiss Cotony 


WINES 


"SECOND LOOK" catcher, this full-color 
display was lithographed by Einson-Freeman, 
Inc., for Italian Swiss Colony, a division 
of the National Distillers Products Corp. 


NOVEMBER 


1, 1949 
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ends” and other reasons for fall 
travel. 

Although, for the past several 
years, Greyhound has devoted a por- 
tion of its advertising to efforts to 
extend the vacation season and pro- 
mote all-year travel, the ““Take-a- 
Trip Time” campaign is the high- 
Way carriers’ most ambitious promo- 
tion in this direction. Already two 
connecting bus lines, Crown Coach of 
Missouri and the Vermont Transpor- 
tation Co., are participating in the 
campaign and adapting advertise- 
ments prepared by Beaumont and 
Hohman, Inc., for Greyhound. 
Travel agencies and non-competitive 
transportation firms are joining up 
for this ‘“Take-a-Trip Time” drive. 


Pabst-ett Premium 


A special premium promotion, 
backed by one of the largest adver- 
tising campaigns ever put behind the 
product, has been launched for Pabst- 
ett cheddar cheese this fall. 

The premium is a new, thin-blade 
“super-slicer,’ with a hard rubber 
handle and a stainless steel blade with 
serrated edge and curved tip. It is 
offered for 25 cents with a top label 
from the round Pabst-ett package or 
the red arrow from the two-pound 
economy loaf carton. The promotion 
opened in mid-October and the pre- 
mium offer will continue until Janu- 
ary 31, 1950, according to J. W. 
Pinter, president and general man- 
ager of the Phenix Pabst-ett Co. 

The promotional advertising cam- 
paign makes extensive use of Sunday 
newspaper supplements and leading 
national magazines. The kick-off was 
a half-page, four-color advertisement 
in The American Weekly. Similar 
space in This Week Magazine and 
Parade is scheduled and this program 
is supplemented by large display 
space in the roto and picture sections 
of Sunday newspapers, including The 
(New York City) Daily Mirror, 
Chicago Tribune, The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, The (New York City) 
Daily News, Louisville (Ky.) Cour- 
ier-Journal, Columbus (O.) Dis- 
patch, Omaha (Neb.) World Herald 
and Toledo (O.) Blade. 


The magazine schedule provides for 


SPREAD... 


not de-valued, the advertis- 
ing dollar of Nash Motors is featured at 
21 dealer meetings. B. B. Geyer (left), 
president of Geyer, Newell & Ganger, Inc., 
agency for Nash, is shown here with H. C. 
Doss, vice-president in charge of sales. 


half-page advertisements in November 
issues of Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman's Home Companion, The 
American Home, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Woman's Day, The Fam- 
ily Circle Magazine, and Western 
Family. 

The advertisements feature an ac- 
tual size illustration of the premium 
together with both the regular round 
Pabst-ett package and the two-pound 
carton which was introduced national- 
ly earlier this year. Copy gives full 
description of the premium and the 
offer and a premium coupon is pro- 
vided. 


A merchandising kit, including 


dealer broadside, window streamers,. 


counter cards, order blank cards and 
order blanks has been prepared to 
help spark the promotion at point-of- 
sale. 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., 
Chicago, handles the Pabst-ett ac- 
count. 


Interim Truck Drive 


Mack Trucks, Inc., has scheduled 
an additional interim campaign for 
November and December publication. 
Separate copy has been prepared on 
Mack’s truck, fire engine, and bus 
divisions, using spreads and full pages 
in four-color, two-color, and black 
and white. These advertisements will 
appear in a selected list of consumer 
magazines and_ general _ business 
papers, including The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Time, Newsweek, Busi- 
ness Week, Fortune, Forbes and The 
Wall Street Journal. 

In addition to these equipment ad- 
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Three men who 


Dealer 


Jobber 


Builder 
Retail Lumber 


Building Material 


You can reach and sell these 3 factors 
who control buying in Light Construc- 
tion in every trading center and trad- 
ing area through one publication — 


American Builder 


1. Builder 


Buys your product from the Dealer. 
American Builder reaches more 


than 50,000 builders 


2.. Retail Lumber Dealer 


Supplies the needs of the builders. 

He demands that the jobber stock 
his requirements. American Builder 
reaches 13,000 dealers who 
control 85% of the total volume. 


3. Building Material Jobber 


He must be sold to stock your product 
for distribution to the retailer 
and on.to the builder. American 
Builder reaches more than 
900 executives and salesmen of the 

leading jobbers of the United States. 


There is no larger or stronger group 


of volume buyers at the strategic 


points of sale than American Builder's 


80,000 subscribers. 


eer? 
ee? 
ee? 


farm building 
Contractors, Builders 
(all classes) 


Lumber and Material 
Dealers etc 


Real Estate, Finance, 
Insurance 


Commercial & industrial 
Organuations 


All Others 


97.4% in United States, 
2.2% in Canada: 0.4% For 
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AMERICAN 
BUILDER 


© 30 Church Street; New York 7, N.Y. 
© 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


Total 


Note: American Builder circulation 


AMERICAN BUILDER CIRCULATION 


the largest and most comprehensive in ° 
the field of residential, commercial and ° 


52,317 
13,696 
2,807 


2,407 
8,879 


80,106 


Wy 


@ 


LEGAL, TOO, this animated wall sign, designed and manufactured by Arrow 
Decorating and Fixture Co. for William Gretz Brewing Co., conforms to cost 
and size laws of Pennsylvania State Liquor Board. Seberhagen, Inc., is the agency. 


vertisements, Mack will run an offer 
directed to operators who own Mack 
trucks 15 years old or more. These 
long-time users will be invited to 
bring their venerable machines “back 
home” for special trade-in considera- 
tion. ' 

This November-December push, 
Mack officials suggest, will be the 
forerunner of an_ increased 1950 
budget. Tentative plans for the future 
cover widespread use of newspapers, 
magazine and outdoor space as well as 
full business press coverage. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc., has 
been retained to prepare and place 
the consumer advertising. Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick, Inc., will 
continue to handle Mack’s business 
paper advertising. 


Pre-Christmas Rush 
for Oneida 


As a bonus to jewelers throughout 
the country, two special Christmas 
advertisements, winding up its pre- 
Christmas campaign, will be placed 
by Oneida, Ltd., makers of Commu- 
nity Silver. Following a full fall 
schedule in 13 national magazines, the 
first Christmas advertisement will be 
a double-page, four-color spread 
which will appear in Life on Novem- 
ber 21. 

Added to this will be full-page, 
four-color advertisements in Life, 
Look, Charm, Glamour, Household, 
Mademoiselle, McCall's, and Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. Geared to 


appeal not only to brides but to the 
entire buying public, the Christmas 
advertising campaign will reach more 
than 67,000,000 people. 

Jewelers selling Community Silver 
have been given details of this fall 
campaign in a color broadside illus- 
trating the pre-Christmas advertise- 
ments with a schedule of dates of 
their appearance. 

Community has increased its line 
during the last year. In addition to 
the introduction of a new pattern— 
Evening Star — Community _ has 
brought out the “Dream Chest”—an 
innovation .in silver packaging—de- 
signed to hold a complete 61-piece 
service. The chest is lined with Ken- 
ized cloth, a chemically treated fabric 
that reduces tarnish producing agents 
which was developed and perfected by 
Community. 

Community has had each of six 
new silver serving items individually 
gift wrapped for retail consumption. 
A crystal clear cover that will pro- 
tect the silver utensils while they 
are on display is being used. In addi- 
tion to this, display cards for counter 
and window use are being sent with- 
out charge to those jewelers ordering 
the new serving articles. 

These new pieces have been made 
in all five of Community’s patterns, 
including the newly introduced Eve- 
ning Star. Of the six that are being 
ordered, three of them are available 
for the first time since before the war. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os 
born, Inc., is the advertising agency 


for Oneida, Ltd. 
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We Met the Cost Squeeze 
With A New Sales Set-up 


Blue Seal Bottling Works sold its trucks to driver-salesmen 
who set themselves up as independent wholesalers. They're 
self-starters who need less direction and have more incen- 


tive. The result: Sales volume is up, sales costs are down. 


Many manufacturers sell directly 
to retailers. In some cases—particu- 
larly where there are hundreds and 
sometimes thousands of retailers con- 
centrated in single communities—sell- 
ing takes the form of sending out 
trucks driven by combination delivery- 
men and salesmen. The cost of this 
kind of selling often can run high. 

That was what disturbed C. Bal- 
denhofer, co-owner of Blue Seal 
Bottling Works. His field was very 
competitive—had been since the war 
ended. Getting more sales and better 
distribution in dealers’ coolers and on 
their shelves was a continuing sales 
problem; so was the extremely high 
cost of selling. Mr. Baldenhofer won- 
dered about a panacea: What means 
could be found to increase sales efh- 
ciency and at the same time lower the 
selling cost? Looking for this sales 
manager’s utopia, Mr. Baldenhofer 
decided to take a radical step: 


Sales Trucks Liquidated 


“We liquidated our sales truck 
fleet and our paid selling organiza- 
tion,’ he says. “That isn’t quite so 
suicidal as it sounds. What we did 
was to sell the trucks to our driver- 
salesmen. We took the salesmen off 
their salaries and commissions and 
made them independent wholesalers. 

Mr. Baldenhofer reports a decided 
advantage in a setup of independent 
salesmen who drive their own trucks, 
much more so than the more usual 
plan for the bottling plant to own 
the trucks, hire the salesmen, and pay 
them a commission as an incentive to 
sell more bottles to more dealers. 
“The advantage is a concrete one. It 
can be seen where every bottler dearly 
loves to see good things: on the profit 
and loss statement. The advantage is 
greater sales, with higher profits in 
both dollars and in percentage of the 
sales dollar. As a matter of fact, our 
expenses are considerably lower under 
the present setup. Our sales are con- 
siderably higher. 

“We sold the trucks to the regular 
drivers. Not one of them quit or de- 
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murred. The extra money they could 
make as independent businessmen 
was a clincher for our argument. 
It is doubtful whether the drivers 
would consent now to go back to the 
old plan—working for the company. 
It is definite that the Blue Seal 
Bottling Works would not want to go 
back. We are ahead too—very much 
ahead. 

“Our products are several flavors 
of Stein-O drinks (our individual 
property) and Squirt for which we 
are the franchised bottler in the New 
Orleans area. We have found that 
sales of all lines spurted ahead. Here 
are the reasons why the plan has pro- 
duced so well: 

“1. We get the highest type of 
salesman who ¢an successfully run a 
business of his own. He can’t be beat- 
en as a salesman. Getting a high cali- 
ber driver-routeman is a continuing 
problem with every bottling plant. 
We had good men when we launched 
this plan, and we still have them. The 
few new men we have taken on are 
excellent workers and salesmen. They 
take a deep interest in selling. They 
have faith in their products institu- 
tionally and impart that faith to re- 
tailers—something hired salesmen do 
not always do. They have a natural 
incentive to do this institutional sell- 
ing job. They like it because the cus- 
tomers are their customers, not the 
boss’s or the company’s. 

“2. They work harder. They 


make more calls. They polish their 


salesmanship to a fine finish because 
profits go into their own pockets, 
They have the same reason for hus- 
tling as that of the proprietor of a 
corner shoe-shine stand—and Henry 
Ford II: the profit motive. 

“3. Our expenses are lower. Our 
headaches are fewer. This may be the 
last reason to be presented but it is 
not the least important of the three. 
In a competitive field every dollar we 
can shave off costs counts toward high 
profits. We have no truck fleet main- 
tenance problems, no garage bills, and 
a lot less bookkeeping to do.” 

All trucks, Mr. Baldenhofer points 
out, are painted alike to identify them 
as Blue Seal Bottling Works vehicles. 
“Otherwise, instead of a smooth, 
trouble-free selling organization, we 
would have what appears to retailers 
as a hodge-podge,” he points out. All 
salesmen must hew to an identical 
selling line, and must price identically. 
Just as in the case of hired routemen, 
they have assigned territories and cen- 
not muscle in on each others’ areas. 


Regular Sales Meetings 
The Blue Seal Bottling Works 


holds regular sales meetings for its 
independent businessmen-route driv- 
ers. However, these are not held too 
frequently. “The type of man who 
makes a successful independent sales- 
man is one who does not take kindly 
to supervision which he feels is too 
close,” Mr. Baldenhofer warns. 
“Meetings are held once a month, 
sometimes only once every six weeks. 
We stress courtesy and bat back and 
forth selling problems until—collec- 
tively—we arrive at sound solutions 
of them. 

“The bottling industry learned two 
years ago that the sellers’ market was 
over. We've had competition in the 
picture longer than most industries 
which today are hurriedly re-making 
their sales promotional plans to fit the 
picture of fewer consumer dollars and 
more competitive fighting for those 
fewer dollars. 

“Right then—at the beginning of 
the buyers’ market—we knew that 
hard-hitting selling plans would have 


to be worked out, plans which pro 7 


duced more sales at lowered cost. We 
have found the system, making ou! 
drivers into independent businessmet 
who sell more Blue Seal flavors t0 
more stores, fountains and bars, 
cause they make the profits.” 
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350 MILLION “oi 


in the Legion Market during 
the first half of 1950... * 


WILL BUY: 


Television Sets 
Radios 


Refrigerators 


More Insurance 


Your share of this \% billion 


in extra sales will depend on Appliances 


how effectively and quickly 


you can get to these men Furnishings 


through the advertising pages 


of their magazine. 


Apparel 


x TH E AMERICAN 
Through distribu- 

tion of National Service ; 

Life Insurance Refunds, ' : : 


MAT ALINE 


NOVEMBER i, 969 


DAVENPORT, 
1OwaA 


ROCK ISLAND, 
ILLINOIS 


MOLINE, 
ILLINOIS 


EAST MOLINE, 
ILLINOIS 


There’s Only One Way 
To Make a Bulls-eye 
In The Quad - City 


DAVENPORT 
NEWSPAPERS 


ONLY THE DAVENPORT 
NEWSPAPERS have complete 


Quad-City news coverage 


ONLY THE DAVENPORT 
NEWSPAPERS hove offices in 
each of the Quad-Cities 


ONLY THE DAVENPORT 
NEWSPAPERS have carriers 
in each of the Quad-Cities 


The Davenport Newspapers 


THE DAILY TIMES 


THE DEMOCRAT and 
LEADER 


Davenport, lowa 


REPRESENTED BY 
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JANN & KELLY, inc. << 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Please send 


remittance with order to 
Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


200—No More Company-Owned Cars 
For Sterling’s 600 Salesmen, by A. B. 
Ecke. (Price 10c) 


199—Ten Lessons in Speech Training 
For Executives and Salesmen, by James F. 
Bender. (Price 35c) 


198—Sales Force Teamwork: How Can 
You Inspire It? by Mapel. 
(Price 5c) 


Eugene B. 


197—Death of Many Salesmen, by 
James S. Arnold. (Price 10c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


196—The Shortage of Key Men: What 
Can We Do About It? by Marvin Bower. 
(Price 25c) 


193—Can We Save the Salesman Who 
Thinks He’s Down and Out? by Harry 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


189—Hunch & Prejudice in 
The Crux of Manpower Failures, by 
Robert N. McMurry. (Price 10c) 


Hiring: 


188—Ten Essentials for Sound Sales 
Training, by Sidney Carter. (Price 25c) 


186—Twenty Traits That Make Star 
Salesmen, by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


184—How To Compute Salesmen’s Auto 
Allowances, by R. E. Runzheimer. (Price 
25c) 


181—Leadership: What Makes It? by 
Dr. James F. Bender. (Price 25c) 


175—Unionization of Salesmen: What 
conditions breed it? What happens after 
it’s a reality? (Price 75c) 


172—Are Your Salesmen Equipped To 
Prove Quality? by 
(Price 10c) 


Burton’ Bigelow. 


170—How To Train Salesmen For a 
Market. (A _ selected 
the theory and 
(Price $1.00) 


Buyers’ group of 


articles on practice of 


sales training.) 


169—ABC’s of Effective Sales Train- 
ing, by William Rados. (Seven articles.) 
(Price 65c) 


MARKETS 


192—ABC’s of Market Indexes and 
How to Apply Them to Sales Problems, 
by Richard D. Crisp. (Price 35c) 


180—Who’s Who of Department Stores 
in New York Buying Groups. (Price 25¢) 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Coun- 
try in Three Population Groups. (Price 
25c) 


152—Where To Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) 
10c) 


(Price 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
also available, until present limited stocks 


are exhausted. (Price indicated.) 


Gathers 
(Price 


Advertising Once 
Momentum Slowly 


Stopped, 
(Pictograph.) 
5c) 


Dealer Salesmen Appraise Faults and 
Virtues of Their Bosses, by Philip Salis- 
bury. (Price 10c) 


Ring the Cash Register When You Ask 
For a Training Budget, by B. K. Moffit. 
(Price 10c) 


San-Nap-Pak Proves Effectiveness of 
Color Advertising in Newspapers. (Price 
10c) 


Television Today: What Part of the 
National Market Can It Offer the Sales 
Executive? (Price 15c) 


The Fourth Dimension in Business, by 
Ray Bill, Publisher, SALES MANAGEMENT. 
(Price 10c) 


An Appraisal of Sales Opportunities in 
the Los Angeles Market, by Hal Stebbins 
and Frank McKibbin. (Price 10c) 


To Charge or Not to Charge For Sales 
Promotion Materials? (Price 10c) 


Today’s Farm Market: It’s Big, It’s 
Rich, and It’s Undersold, by Erwin H. 
Klaus. (Price 15c) 


How to Cut Waste Out of Salesmen’s 
Selling Hours, by R. A. Siegel, Jr. (Price 
10c) 


A Trillion to Go! by Peter B. B. 


Andrews. (Price 10c) 


For a complete list of available re 
prints, please see page 64 of your June |, 
1949, issue. 
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How Industrial Advertisers 
Repeat Ads, Cut Costs 


Re-running advertisements as a means of stretching pro- 


duction costs is gaining acceptance. Here are pros & cons. 


A little over two years ago your ad- 
vertising manager may have laid a 
copy of a study* of “The Effectiveness 
of Repeated Advertisements” before 
vou and discussed what might happen 
to sales volume and advertising costs 
if some of the company’s advertise- 
ments were repeated. 

In an effort to cut advertising pro- 
duction costs without hurting sales 
volume, how many companies took the 
gamble and repeated their industrial 
advertisements ? How do they size up 
the results? Answers are now avail- 
able in a follow-up study just issued 
by the Steering Committee for Sur- 
vey of the Effectiveness of Repeated 
Advertisements. 


Sound to Repeat 


The new study shows that adver- 
tisers and their agencies are convinced 
of the soundness of experimenting 
with repeated advertisements. Among 
302 companies queried, 160 replied 
and it was found that 91% of them 
have repeated one or more advertise- 
ments in the past two years. 

The three most frequently repeated 
comments from advertisers and agen- 
cies is to the effect that “repetition is 
economical,” “good advertisements 
should be repeated,” and “the study 
supported what we have believed for 
years.” 

Concrete results were reported by 
this advertiser : 

“Invaluable! In machinery ads our 
returns traceable remain about the 
same for 1 and 2 repeats. In electri- 
cal products they increased 10-20% 
on repeats. Save about 40% in pro- 
duction costs.” 

_ One advertiser stated his position 
in these words: 

_“A single insertion of an adver- 
tsement can rarely be expected to be 
seen and read by more than a com- 
paratively small percentage of the 
total potential audience. Particularly 
in the case of small-space ads, you 
‘an expect up to nearly 100% new 
audience, just on the basis of mathe- 
matical probability.” 

liens 


Me “Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? 
ests Say ‘Yes!’” SM, July 15, 1947, p. 


9 a . ~ 
120 Reprints are available from SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


NOVEMBER |, 1949 


The few companies or agencies 
which did not repeat advertisements 
gave reasons which in general pointed 
to the need for new advertisements as 
the result of wide product lines, sea- 
sonal nature of market, or specific 
sales campaign objectives. 

Many consumer goods advertisers 
have long used the same slogans and 
similar layouts to take advantage of 
the gradual buildup in recognition for 
the product and its advertising. In- 
dustrial advertisers who have repeated 
their advertisements have seen recog- 
nition increase for some of their copy. 


Test First 


However, industrial advertisers 
caution that it’s important to test copy 
before determining which advertise- 
ments to repeat. Advertisers also are 
alert to the danger that repeating may 
be overdone, the result being to kill 
the idea through monotony. 

The original study on the effective- 
ness of repeated industrial advertise- 
ments was based on intensive study of 
what the people interviewed observed 
and read in advertising in two publi- 
cations, Steel, a weekly published by 
The Penton Publishing Co., and 
Product Engineering, a monthly 
issued by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. Advertisements studied appeared 
exclusively in these two publications. 
Interviewers conducted 2,865 com- 
plete interviews in 27 locations, aver- 
aging 220 interviews per issue of 
Steel and 222 on Product Engineer- 
ing. 

Twenty-four percent of the adver- 
tising agencies and 10 percent of the 
replies whose source could not be 
identified told the follow-up research- 
ers that they would like to see either 
a continuation of this study or further 
studies of this type. Most of the in- 
terest in further study on this prob- 
lem centers in the consumer publica- 
tion field. 

Complete copies of both studies can 
be obtained from Edwin L. Andrew, 
Steering Committee for Survey of 
Effectiveness of Repeated Advertise- 
ments, 1501 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
15, O. 


Promote YOUR 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


AUTOMATICALLY 


a 22° 
color 
slides 

are 
magnified 
upon the 

large 

ADmatic 


cabinet 


screen 


ADMATIC automatically exhibits sharp, clear 
plotures or copy messages every six seconds even 
under bright over-head lights. Fool-preof, tong 
life, sensibly priced. A ‘‘Natural’’ for point-of- 
sale promotion. Synehronized sound attachment 
available. Write for circular S-11 and price. 


ADMATIC PROJECTOR COMPANY 
131 West Jackson Blyd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
KOMATIC OF CANADA, 69 York $t., Toronto 


NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


Ea A 
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BAYONNE CANNOT BE 
SOLD FROM THE OUTSIDE 


You'll be caught "out of bounds" every time you 
try to sell ‘Bayonne’ without ''THE BAYONNE 
TIMES" because all other papers combined reach 
only 14% of the Bayonne Market . .. . The 
TIMES concentrates 99.85% of its circulation 
within ‘city limits’’. Send for The TIMES Market 
Data Book. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. @ 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 


WHEN YOUR SALES MEETINGS 
BECOME DULL AND HARD-TO-TAKE 


It's hiah time to introduce new faces. new 
voices. and new ideas. Feature GUEST SPEAKERS 
selected for you by our SPEAKERS BUREAU and 
recommended because of their ability to stir 
an stimulate. Write today. indicatina vour meet- 
ina date and number of salesmen. 


Sales Research Institute. 103 Park Ave.. N. Y. C. 
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When You're Hiring @ 


& A MAGAZINE IS ONE OF YOUR SALESMEN IN PRINT. AND HEI 
1S NEWSWEEK’S 1112-YEAR RECORD IN THE AUTOMOTIVE FIELD 


Cenocoach | KAISER | KOPPE 


<@> | Buick | .25}--- 
GD rman Ff 


YERTZ | Goodrich | vw JFRA, 


MOREIS | Fora |\DeSoto| DODGE | Firestomwe 


SALES MANAGEMEM NOVE 


Has Grown 


Newsweek Acceptance 


Rank.Among ALL Magazines by Pages of Automotive Advertising 


- > 
Months) 
Sat. Eve. Post 1 1 Sat. Eve. Post 
Collier's 2 2 Time 
Time NEWSWEEK 
New Yorker Collier's 
NEWSWEEK New oe 
Source: PIB 


\The Automotive Industry Ranks Newsweek 


in the Top 3 Among All Magazines 


70¢ out of every dollar spent for 
automotive products comes 
from only 2/5 of all U.S. families... 
the 2/5 with the highest incomes.* 

85.5% of Newsweek’s more than 
800,000 families is concentrated in 
this high-income group... the 
group that accounts for 70% of all 
automotive dollars. 

Newsweek offers more top-in- 
come families—at the lowest cost per 
thousand—than any other weekly 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics 


or monthly magazine. 

Moreover—these Newsweek fame 
ilies include the greatest concen- 
tration of leaders in business, 
industry, and government .. . lead- 
ers who are responsible in great 
measure for corporate and govern- 
ment purchases. 

No wonder every American-made 
car and so many truck and accessory 
companies find it profitable to ad- 
vertise in Newsweek. 


Automotive Companies 


Advertise in Newsweek 


TRUCKS 


HUDSON | 24ge xe |""Yauexs | PACKARD| Joga. 
DODGE \srupeBakER PONTHAC 


EATON 


CHEVROLET 
TRUCKS 


STUDEBAKER 
TRUCKS 


“us lie 


Fichauf, Tinibers 


FORD 
TRUCKS 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 


badilac 
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DRAMATURGY, ine. 


moves to a new expanded 
plant, the most complete in 
America, devoted exclusively 
to producing commercial the- 
atrical productions. 
PLANNING A ROAD 
SHOW... 
SALES MEETING? . 
DRAMATURGY’S 


25 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ENCE IN PRODUCING 


OUR CLIENTS: 
INDUSTRY 
tions—consult us first. 


CAN MAKE YOUR SHOW 
A SMASH SALES HIT. 
THE BLUE CHIPS 
OF AMERICAN 
For a realistic picture of 
present-day costs and condi- 
DRAMATURGY, ine. 
2307 Chester Cleveland 14, O. 


Are you getting 
all you want of the 


|\$250,000,000 


(ANNUAL BUYING) 


Get full facts from 


GOLFDOM 


JOURNAL OF THE WHOLE BUSINESS 


GOLFing 


NATIONAL PLAYERS’ 
MAGAZINE 
Chicago 5 


| 


NEW YORK + ALBRO C. GAYLOR 


WEST COAST + ROY M. McDONALD CO 


OLF MARKET ?_ 


Now You Can Have— 


Representation in San Diego, California! 


Let us 
address, 
Yours! 
Rates: $10 mo. & up, geared to your needs... 


THE SERVICE COMPANY 
1140 Garnet St. San Diego 9, California 


handle your local 
phones, office, 


business: make our 
secretary, organization— 
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Back Talk to T, Harry 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


You’re O.K. Harry, on that “DELICIOUS” 
. .. But nix, please, on more implications 
that bread’s “fattening” is peculiarly .. . 
and dangerously . . . VICIOUS. 

(They scratch us where our pads are 
thin. ) 


LLoyp ELLINGWoopD 

Director 

Millers’ National Federation 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Mr. Ellingwood is talking about T. 
Harry Thompson’s Scratch Pad paragraph 
[SM, Oct. 1, 1949, p. 20] stating, “Tip to 
middle-agers who are fighting their own 
Battle-of-the-Bulge: Hold yourself to one 
slice of bread a day. Those carbohy- 
drates, Pal, are delicious but deadly.”— 
The Editors.) 


Dollar Shortage 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Our dollar situation will not permit the 
renewal of my subscription to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. I regret this most sincerely for, 
until better times, I shall miss your pub- 
lication, ‘ 


Indeed I owe SALES MANAGEMENT a 
very great debt. It gave me the idea 
which has founded a business here in 


England and because of patents pending 
in the United States and Canada for an 
audio-visual device has opened up great 
possibilities for me. My very sincere 
thanks to you and every good wish for the 
future. 


W. G. J. VAUGHN 
London, England 


(Must the dollar shortage shut off the 
free interchange of sales ideas at the 
very moment they are needed most? 
Who'll be the first subscriber to pass along 
his used copies of SM? We'll glady send 
Mr. Vaughn’s address.—The Editors.) 


Only One Popsicle 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


My client, Joe Lowe Corporation, 601 
West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y., has 
sent me your issue of September 15, 1949, 
Volume 63, No. 6, which contains on page 
41 thereof a story entitled “Popsicles for 
the Winners.” The story then goes on to 
tell how “Popsicle” confections were made 
in “Lustrex” plastic molds, stored in a 
deep freezer, and given to stockholders of 
the Monsanto Chemical Co. 


“Popsicle” is the registered trade-mark 
of the Joe Lowe Corporation for a frozen 
confection which is sold universally 
throughout the United States. It is not 
made in “Lustrex” or other plastic molds, 
but only in “Popsicle” molds especially 
designed and leased by szid corporation. 
Your use of the trade-mark “Popsicle,” 


in designating an unlicensed and possibly 
inferior product, can result in great dam- 
age to my client and cannot be coun- 
tenanced under any circumstances. 


DANIEL G. ALBERT 


(Each manufacturer must be alert to 
protect his right to a copyright. The Coca- 
Cola Co., for instance, is advertising ex- 
tensively to tell of its origin and owner- 
ship of the word “Coke.”—The Editors.) 


Taxes or Deficits? 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your front cover carries the statement 
in regard to “Wartime Excise Taxes” 
which is very interesting. 


Your SALES MANAGEMENT in _recom- 
mending repeal of existing taxes, without 
volunteering information as to where com- 
pensating revenue can be obtained, is en- 
couraging deficit spending. 


Do we assume from this that SALgs 
MANAGEMENT'S editorial policy views con- 
tinued and increased deficit spending with 
less alarm than the necessity of paying 
wartime excise taxes until the whole tax 
structure can be overhauled to meet cur- 
rent existing budgets ? 


We would be very happy to have your 
comment. 


LiLoyp S. COCHRAN 

Vice President—Sales 
Lockport Cotton Batting Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


(SM proposed its alternative in the 
August 15 issue in these words: “If the 
President and Congress will repeal these 
taxes and enable these industries to attain 
maximum sales and production, the com- 
bined income taxes—paid by the corpora- 
tions, stockholders, executives and work- 
ers—will probably equal the revenue 
gleaned from the wartime taxes.”—The 
Editors.) 


It's 5 Not 4 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


. are they going to divide and mul- 
tiply like amoebae?” 


W. B. WILLIAMS 
Promotion Manager 
Country Gentleman 
Philadelphia 


(Mr. Williams refers to some statistics 
in “‘Farm Family Nights’ Build Strong 
Dealerships for Wesco,” SM, October |, 
1949, page 52. The correct statement 35 
“Of the 5,860,000 farms in the United 
States, 4,388,000, now have electric service; 
but many are electrified only to a smal 
degree of their potential use of electrit 
light and power. One million more will 
be connected to private utility and REA 
electric power lines within the next tw? 
years.”—The Editors.) 
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BOARD MILLS: 
Lockport, New York 
Thomson, New York 


Urbana, Ohio 


CARTON PLANTS: 

Victory Mills, New York 
Syracuse, New York 
Brooklyn, New York 
Cohoes, New York 


Springfield, Ohio 
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FOIL cantons 
eed up you 


j 


SALES 


Motion draws attention . . . attention boosts sales. That’s why 

Foil Cartons sell more products faster. Foil acts 

as a moving display. Walk past a Foil Box and see how 

the changing patterns of light and shadow create 

an illusion of movement. These eye-catching, attention-holding, 
and purse-opening qualities of Foil have pushed 

the sales curves of many products way up into the best seller class. 
They can do the same for yours. Send us your present package 


for suggestions. No obligation, of course. 


UNITED BOARD /AND CARTON 


orpora lion mo 
P. O. Box 1318 © Syracuse, New York 
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Adventure with a Baby Carriage 
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Mothers Are Talking About ee Yew 
WELSH EASY-T-TURN 
The Goodle Buggy" ; 


BY LIONEL B. MOSES* 


Vice-President, 
Parade Publication, Inc. 


WELSH * epee 
FREE HOROSCOPE! - 
1535 S. 8th ST. SEND DATE OF YOUR 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI BABY'S BIRTH TO 


WELSH CO, 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF FOLDING BABY 
CARRIAGES. 


"Show a real merchant how the power of your advertising can be used to increase store 
traffic, and he will reach for the traffic-building power."—Lionel B. Moses, v-p, Parade. 


The Welsh Co., St. Louis, makes 
baby carriages, makes more folding 


The words ''store traffic are magic words to retail man- 


baby carriages and strollers than any- 
body else in the world. Bud and Mrs. 
Welsh developed most of that busi- 
ness during the depression - ridden 
’30’s, and they accomplished it with 
practically no help from consumer ad- 
vertising over their own name. 

They spent a lot of money for ad- 
vertising, but it was.spent on coopera- 
tive allowances to retailers. Depart- 
ment and furniture stores that carried 
the line were authorized to advertise 
Welsh baby buggies, charging Welsh 
with half the cost of the advertise- 
ments. This policy proved so success- 
ful that any advertising agency or 
space salesman trying to promote a 
national campaign over the Welsh 
signature had a tough assignment. 


National Advertising Starts 


No agency or publication could sell 
Bud Welsh a campaign. He buys, but 
he isn’t sold—and this is the Voice 
of Experience speaking. Market con- 
ditions sold him. A sellers’ market 
was moving in, and too many custom- 
ers were walking into retail stores 
with their minds already made up to 
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agement men. If these men can be shown that national ad- 


vertising, properly used, can pull shoppers off the sidewalk 
into stores that advertising will develop new sales power. 


buy somebody else’s baby carriage. So, 
he bought a campaign. 

The first substantial expenditure on 
national advertising over the Welsh 
Co. name was for a schedule of black 
and white advertisements in the pub- 
lication I worked for. One argument 
used by our salesman was woven of 
assurances regarding retail advertising 
support from key accounts who were 
not promoting the Welsh line, even 
though the manufacturer was willing 
to share advertising costs. 


National Advertising Stops— 
Almost 


The schedule started in January. 
Four or five months later, I received 
a telephone call from St. Louis: “Bud 
Welsh is talking about a cancellation. 
I think we ought to have a talk with 


him.” So I went to St. Louis. 

Mr. Welsh was courteous but firm. 
He said he was not blaming anybody, 
but none of those hard-to-get prome 
tions had been obtained and, as this 
advertising had been bought with that 
kind of cooperation as a major objec- 
tive, he had decided not to buy any 
more. The half-page scheduled i 
June would run because he had told 
his salesmen and dealers that it would 
—but that would be all. 

I asked Mr. Welsh whether he 
would be willing to continue the ad- 
vertising if we could show his sales 


* This is the second of a group of a 
ticles by Mr. Moses on the merchandisi0g 
of advertising. The first appeared in § 
for October 1. Another will appear in 2 
early issue. For a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Moses see “They’re In the News 
page 40, this issue. 
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McCann-Erickson’s new analysis shows: 
10-80% of all new cars are bought by 
families with incomes of $3200 and over 


AMERICAN HOME 


has the HIGHEST family incomes 


of ANY multi-million magazine 


80.3%, of American Home’s 2,600,000 families have 
incomes of $3000 a year and over.* 


What’s more, the vast majority of these purse-ample 
homemakers live in the suburbs where car ownership 
is virtually a “‘must.”’ 

For full facts and figures, see your American Home 
Magazine representative. 


*Starch Consumer Magazine Report, January— December, 1948 


Tk 
Read and re-read by more than 2,600,000 families “AM K RICAN 


with a consuming interest in their homes | | () M | 
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Magazine 
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WHAT A CITY 
FOR 
LIQUOR SALES! 


Bethlehem's families average 
$52.48 a year on liquor—that’s 
over $10 greater than Easton 
and Allentown expenditures! 


Bethlehem’s 19,600 families, for 
example, spent $1,028,515 in the 
first 8 months of 749 . .. while 
Allentown’s 29,900 families 
spent $1,172,374. What’s more, 
one Bethlehem store does more 
business than all of Easton’s. 


Them’s the facts, gentlemen, 
according to the Pennsylvania 
Liquor Control Board—and all 
good reasons for advertising in 
the only newspaper that covers 
Bethlehem— 


THE BETHLEHEM 
GLOBE-TIMES 


Rolland L. Adams, president 


Represented nationally by De Lisser, Inc. 


Advertisers are 
turning to the 


DESERET NEWS 


Important things have happened in 
the Mountain West during the past 
few months! Here is the record of 
advertising linage gains or losses in 
the three Salt Lake newspapers for the 
first 8 months of 1949 over 1948: 


THE DESERET NEWS SHOWS 
SUBSTANTIAL GAIN IN LINAGE 
1949 over 1948—First 8 Months 
Media Records 

PAPER “B”’ 


Source 


DESERET NEWS 


PAPER “A” 


The simple explanation is that adver- 
tisers more and more are finding they 
get a better buy and better results in 
The Deseret News. 


DE Fle ie 


Serves the Mountain West—Daily & Sunday 


National Representative: 
Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 
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men how they could get promotions 
and advertising support with it, as 
our salesman had assured him they 
could. “Of course I would,” he re- 
plied. ““That’s what I bought it for.” 
I suggested that we hold everything 
until it was demonstrated, before the 
June insertion ran, that this objective 
could or could not be attained. 


The Proving Ground 


It was agreed that for proof which 
would be acceptable to Mr. Welsh 
we must produce a real promotion and 
substantial tie-in advertising support 
from a major outlet. It must be based 
in this advertising which Welsh 
planned to discontinue after the June 
insertion. 

The Federal Stores, 12 large-vol- 
ume medium-price department stores 
operated by Davidson Bros. in De- 
troit and nearby towns, were selected 
as typical outlets from whom he had 
expected, but had not received, special 
promotion and tie-in advertising sup- 
port. I started on a fast-stepping tour 
of department stores to learn what 
I could about merchandising baby car- 
riages before my pre-arranged meet- 
ing with Walter Reimer, Welsh Co. 


salesman in the Detroit area. 
The Missing Ingredient 


Mr. Reimer felt that we were fac- 
ing a hopeless situation. He had used 
every effort to get promotions from 
Mr. Bernstein, the buyer, and had 
even gone to Mr. Davidson. When 
I asked him what Howard Cronen- 
smitt’s reaction had been, he asked, 
“Who is Cronensmitt ?” 

It never fails to amaze me when I 
discover a good salesman (and Walter 
Reimer is a good salesman) who does 
not know the advertising and sales 
promotion manager of a store where 
his merchandise is sold. An unbeliev- 
able percentage of salesmen work with 
the buyer and in emergencies with the 
buyer’s boss—and stop there. This 
was no exception. To sales managers 
who feel sure that “It can’t happen 
here,’ I respectfully recommend a 
spot of retail contact research. 


Operation Traffic 


On our way to the general office 
to see Mr. Cronensmitt we stopped 
at one of the Federal Stores and noted 
standard 20”x30” cards in front 
windows featuring special sales ‘‘as 
advertised.” This was the sort of am- 
munition I was looking for. 

After introducing myself as a pub- 
lication representative and Mr. Rei- 
mer as the Detroit salesman for 
Welsh, I told Mr. Cronensmitt that 
I had written, on a 3” x5” card, a 
short statement about something of 


special interest to department stores 
and would appreciate any suggestions 
he could make for its improvement— 
I wanted it to be just right. Then] 
showed him the card, which said: 


The passerby who doesn’t pass 
by, but walks in, becomes Store 
Traffic—the most valuable thing 
a retailer buys. He pays for it with 
his high rent; he pays for it with 
his own advertising; he pays for it 
with every cut-price special he fea- 
tures in order to bring people into 
his store. 

When a retailer can get Store 
Traffic free, he will take advantage 
of the opportunity if it is made 
clear to him. 


I asked if there was anything 
wrong with the card. He said yes— 
it was in my hand instead of his, and 
he wanted it as his text for a talk 
at a meeting with their 12 store man- 
agers the following Monday. 

I then showed him the Welsh ad- 
vertisement (reproduced on page 76) 
and told him this advertisement, in 
half newspaper page size, was sched- 
uled for delivery six weeks later into 
the homes of about 3 out of every 
5 families who were customers or 
prospective customers of Federal 
Stores. 

I reminded him that a baby car- 
riage advertisement is always sur 
of a thorough reading in nearly every 
home where the family is at that par- 
ticular time interested in baby car- 
riages. It never has a chance for high 
readership in other homes. 


Making It Work 


“This advertisement,” I showed 
him, “describes three special features 
—a removable bassinet, an easy-fold- 
ing frame, and easy-turning front 
wheels. If you put a 20” x 30” blow- 
up of the advertisement in the front 
window of each store, next to one 
of the Welsh buggies, with a thumb 
tack at the top, and three ribbons of 
different colors leading to the descrip- 
tions of these three features, don't 
you think it would get you, for free, 
with the compliments of the Welsh 
Co., some of that most valuable thing 
a retailer buys—STORE TRAFFIC?” 

Mr. Cronensmitt said, “Can you 
get me 12 blowups? And could you 
have them here next Monday mort: 
ing? I could use them to illustrate 
how this store traffic card works.” 

I told him Mr. Reimer would 
bring him the blowups . . . and then 
it happened. Mr. Cronensmitt asked. 
with no prompting or suggestion from 
me, if we could get him a glossy pri 
of the advertisement. “I run our ad: 
vertisements on Tuesday,” he said: 
“With the windows displaying the 
buggies Monday after your advertis 
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baby carriage,’ said Mr. Reimer. I 
ing “where they sell nothing but baby 
Before you ship—Ask yourself these questions— 


| told Mr. Reimer I didn’t know 
: whether it was a good baby carriage 
s— | furniture and equipment. Will you | 
and | tell this story again just as you told 
| 
| 1. Will the carrier be able to handle my shipment, 
regardless of its size or weight? 


or not. I didn’t sell baby carriages. 
alk | it to Mr. Cronensmitt ?” 
. Is it a complete service, with pick-up and delivery? 


a ment runs on Sunday, a followup in | 
a our advertisement Tuesday would fit | 
~~ | ight in.” ’ 
I ‘It was as simple as that. We left | Wd Ss lo shi 
and when we were safely out of ear- | @ee@ 
shot Mr. Reimer said, “I’ll bea...” | 
(Well, he said he was surprised.) 

“You didn’t even tell him it is a good b / 

[ just sold the spring that made them Al LWAY 
move out of retail stores faster. 

Mr. Reimer asked me to make one : 

more call with him. “There is a store | fF 

on Woodward Avenue,” he said, | ‘ € xX » g Be 4 ‘es 
van I said I would not, but that I 

would gladly make the call with him 
ad- } and listen while he told it. He was 2 
76) | nervous, but game. We made the | 3. Is it a dependable service, with national coverage? 

4. Will | be dealing with one responsible carrier? 

5. Will the charge be all-inclusive? 


int call. He told the story and, to his | ah! LWa 
red- | great surprise I am sure, results were EXPRESS 
into & precisely what they were at Federal 
very # Stores, including voluntary request 
orf for a glossy print to be used in their 
eral § newspaper advertisement. | 
This experience was reported by 
car # Walter Reimer at a Welsh Co. sales 
5 meeting a few weeks later. Reimer 
aa and a salesmen, no doubt, began NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
par- to make advertising more productive | — nsccncansitl atin iontgeastainaaanataaians 

catr-§ by merchandising this sales-building | _ 
high § power more efficiently. Oh, yes, one | tine. f- 

' other thing: The Welsh Co. adver- | ‘“ 


tising was not canceled. 


| ———. 
= Merchandising Tool | “et fa apver ” B — xpres® 
| — 
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You can say YES to every question when you use RAILWAY 
EXPRESS, America’s COMPLETE shipping service, because only 
RAILWAY EXPRESS can offer you ALL these advantages. 

For dependable, economical shipping, where and when you need it, 
specify and use RAILWAY EXPRESS every time! 


ld To every sales manager and sales- at gute h cov 


‘ront # Man, I recommend careful study of 
low: | that store traffic card. The idea was © The Courier-Express reaches 
‘ront | lifted from a letter written years ago h h +" ld t il 
one} ‘© a department store manager by those who must be oe 
umb — Franklin Allen, Los Angeles represen- the Buffalo area. And it reaches 
ss of | tative of The American Weekly. For them more economically. That is 
crip | *y salesman who wants to get re- why its general (national) linage 
Jon't tailer support for national advertising has increased 719% in the last ten 
free, | Which will increase store traffic when | mite. ei din cama 
Telh | the advertising power is used right, | ape P 

hing | that little 3” x 5” card can be one of gained 51%. 


” the most valuable. merchandising tools | & 
Q 


Remember, your dollar in the 


: in his kj L ‘ eet pes , : 
you his kit. I know. I have used it Courier Express haps gates te 


you hundreds of times. It works. 


b: ine siesta We eee pact on the families with more 
trate} Oe of the smartest merchandisers I | money to BUY your products. 
.” have ever known, said to me: “Just | 


Puffa 


vould | "member this: When all the chips 
then} *"¢ down, there is only one ‘Must’ 


sked, } 1" retail success: GET THE PEOPLE ad ress 
F In,” z 
rom , of 

print Show’ a real merchant how the ov 

rad: | POwWer of your advertising can be used Western New York's 
said. § increase his store traffic, and he Only Morning and Sunday Newspaper 

"| r : m m4 Representatives 
y the will reach for the traffic - building Gitcen. 9 Sistt Redline & Scoin 
tise | POWer, 
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CONFERENCES 


Conferences individually planned 

to suit your requirements and fit 

your budget —all- inclusive price 

determined in advance! 

e Reasonable prices 

e Air-conditioned accommoda- 
tions for 25 to 600 


e Efficient staff 


e Delicious food, prepared to 
your specifications 


e Convenient mid-town location 
e Trains, tubes, subways, park- 
ing lot nearby 


For further information call New 
Yorker Banquet Manager Mr. 
McDonnell, LOngacre 3-1000. 
No obligation, of course. 


HOTEL 


Frank L. Andrews 
President 


34th St. at Eighth Ave., N. Y.1,N. Y. 
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YOU'LL FIND 
CHEMICALS FOR 
EVERYTHING FROM 
FERTILIZERS TO 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


@ The whole week's round-up of Chem- 
ical News 


@ 5000-6000 Quotations 
@ 2957 Pages of Chemicals Advertising 
last year 
NEWS FORMS CLOSE 4 P.M. FRIDAY 
= PAPER DELIVERED 9 A.M. MONDAY 
= May we send you a sample copy of 
F ABE O.P.D.? 
\AUL 


a 


Oil, Pamt and 
Druq Reporter 


For Chemicals Buyers 
The Market Authority since 1871 


Schnell Publishing Ce., Inc. 
59 John Street, New York 7 = 
®@ Cleveland 22—H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Blvd., Long. 
0544 @ Los Angeles 14—The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. 
Lafayette Park Pl., Drexel 4338 @ San Francisco 4—The 
Robt. W. Walker Co., 68 Post Street, SUtter 1-3568. 
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This piece was written originally as a chapter in a sales 


manual for space salesmen on The Farm Journal. When it 
was reprinted recently, SM asked permission to use it as an 
article. It embodies the kind of common sense and inspira. 
tion we feel would be helpful to other types of sales forces, 


—The Editors 


Quiet Talk to the Salesmen 
About Self-Training 


BY NEIL M. MATHEWS 


Vice-President, The Farm Journal 


Next to the golden rule, probably 
the truest proverb that was ever 
uttered is the one we hear frequently 
and to which we pay little attention: 
“God helps them who help them- 
selves.” 

This is a young company that has 
accomplished almost fantastic things 
in a short length of time. 

The company is going as far for- 
ward in the future as the individuals 
making it up will take it. Your future 
is in your hands. There is no policy 
which places impediments in your 
way. 

There will be no stopping anyone 
who should go up and there will be 
no moving anyone up who should stay 
down. This never has been a com- 
pany where people have been moved 
up because management thought it 
was time to do so. When that philos- 
ophy sets in, rigor mortis will have 
commenced. 

This management wants the finest 
sales organization selling space in 
America, and it wants a dynamic sales 
organization. It wants a management 
that is alive and dynamic. Dynamic 
means movement . . . and movement 
means change. 


Here They Are 


These are the challenges for every 
man who comes into this organiza- 
tion: 

1. To prove himself a salesman. 

2. To prove himself, as every 
month goes by, a better salesman than 
he was the month before. 

There is no such thing as seniority 
in this company. The new man who 
comes in has an equal chance. The 
fellow who moves up is the one who 
exceeds expectations in his present job. 


Here are some hints on moving up! 
The hardest thing in the world to do 
is to get people to think. Probably 
you have thought occasionally and 
you may think you think more than 
you do. To sit down in a room with- 
out anybody around and just put your 
mind to something and think it all the 
way through—isn’t that hard work? 
It is much easier just to go into 
action. By the degree to which you do 
think will you very nearly be able to 
measure your success, for after all 
there is an aristocracy. The people 
who think are very few in number. 

We are inclined to go to school and 
get a degree from college, and then 
say we are educated. Education and 
going to college are not the same 
thing. College is merely pulling the 
curtain aside to show you how you 
could educate yourself. Education is 
dynamic... it moves forward ...it 
never stands still. You never have a 
quired it . . . you are always in the 
process of getting it. 


Take Stock 


How many books have you read 
that have built up your background 
the last two or three years? Whit 
other reading do you do? What hart 
you done about increasing you! 
vocabulary? Have you done anything 
about your public speaking ? What 
you do with your spare time? 

Compile a list of books you woul 
like to read. Start with one and rea 
something in it every day. You Wi 
be surprised how much you will hat 
read in a year. Get the dictionat 
habit. Every time you come to a wot 
which you can not accurately defint 
look it up and make it part of you 
vocabulary. 
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Do crossword puzzles—and don’t | 
forget to look up the words. Play 
with synonyms. See how many other 
words you can find to express the 
same meaning or a different shade of 


meaning. Example: A wind blew | THEIR GOODS ARE SAFE INSIDE WITH MAYFLOWER 


could be breeze, zephyr, typhoon, 
hurricane, gale, cyclone, whirlwind, 
twister. A different picture is con- 
veyed by each one. Vocabulary is im- 
portant because it permits you to paint 
for the listener the identical picture 
you see with your mind; that is, if 
you have one in mind. Learn to form 
clear pictures in your mind. Then 
learn to transmit them just as clearly: 
That is salesmanship. 


Listen Here 


So much for talking. Talking is 
only part of good selling. Listening is 
just as important. Learn to be a good 
listener. Make the other fellow feel 
you are interested by paying close 
attention and enjoying his conversa- 
tion. But learn to direct his conver- 
sation in the channel you want it to 
follow. Ask the right questions at the 
right time and you can keep him on 
the track you have chosen. 

Never interrupt. Don’t give the 
impression that you are merely wait- 
ing for him to stop so you can take 
the center of the arena. Ask your 
questions or throw out a leading state- 
ment on/y when he has paused. Most 
prospects will sell themselves if given 
the chance; that is, if you lead them 
to the proper conclusions. 

The surest way to build up re- 
sistance is to meet an objection head- 
on. No one likes to be proved wrong. 
Concede a man as many points as will 
satisfy his ego. Just so long as you 
reach agreement on the one point that 
will make him buy, you have won 
the thing you want. You want orders, 
not victories. 

A man who wants to do business 
with you will need only one good 
reason. A man who doesn’t always 
can find one more objection. 

Beware the red herrings. Find out 
the real reason why you are not get- 
ting a man’s business, not the reasons 
he uses to throw at you. 

The best reason for doing business 
with you is the tune played on the 
cash register. If a man can make some 
money or accomplish a desired objec- 
tive, he’s sold. But you have to snow 
his business before you can know what 
you have for him. Learn all about 


. ‘ c | 
your prospect’s business. Call fre- 


quently on your prospect’s customers. 
You will learn more about his busi- 
ness that way than in hours of talking 
with him. Visit small towns whenever 
you can. Talk with retailers, whole- 
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it rain... Let it blow... 


@ Mayflower takes no chances with your 
employees’ furniture. Nothing rides out- 
side on a Mayflower move. Mayflower vans 
do not even have tailgates! There are no 
tarpaulins to whip loose in the wind, expos- 
ing cargo to drenching rain, poring sun, or 
clouds of dust. Everything’s snug inside the 
weatherproof Mayflower van. Standardize 
on Mayflower for your moves... and be 
sure there are no tailgate loads. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY « Indianapolis 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


-, Maylene 


‘ NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOYERS 


FIRST: The Tacoma-Seattle retail trad- 


ing zones—the“ Puget Sound Circle” 
—account for 55% of Washington 
State's total business volume. You 
must have fw// impact in this market 
—and you get that impact on/y when 
Tacoma, too, is effectively covered. 


SECOND: Effective Tacoma cover- 


age can’t be had with outside news- 
papers. Facts prove: in Tacoma, the 
News-Tribune a/one can do the job. 


Write for latest circulation 
and coverage figures — 
or see 


SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER CO. 
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Represented Nationally by 
The Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co. 


salers, distributors, and the public. 
You will find a new way to relate 
your offering to your prospect’s busi- 
ness every time you spend a day in 
the field. 

Always have something to pass 
along to your prospect. Read business 
papers regularly. Write personal let- 
ters whenever you can. You can’t call 
on every prospect as frequently as you 
would like—but you can keep alive in 
his thought. 

Be positive—not negative. We all 
hate the gloom peddler. If you can’t 
be for something, keep quiet. The 
fellow who is always against is a bore. 
If you can’t offer a workable substi- 
tute, it is better not to tear down 
what already exists. 

Don’t be misguided into thinking 
that you would like to see the return 
of the good old days. You wouldn’t 
like them a bit. Your grandfathers 
and their fathers led a tough life com- 
pared to yours. 

Sit up front with the engineer and 
look up the track toward the place 
you're going—not on the rear plat- 
form looking at what you have passed. 

Believe in the company you are 
working for, its policies, its manage- 
ment, its people. Don’t whisper about 
it behind its back. Don’t gossip about 
it or any of its personnel. If you have 
a gripe, go to the person who can do 
something about it. 


Seize the Moment 


Every criticism by a customer or 
prospect gives you an opportunity to 
sell the company. If vou agree with 
him, you have kicked one prop out 
from under the foundations of your 
business. You don’t have to offend to 
be loyal. That doesn’t mean ‘The 
king can do no wrong.” That is plain 
stupidity. If a mistake has been made, 
admit it and then say “but ————.” 
Then go into a positive statement that 
will make the mistake look trivial and 
human. Above all, don’t make some- 
one else look bad so you can look 
good. 

The company’s policies in all mat- 
ters are determined by management, 
and it is necessary to the proper con- 
duct of the business that no one else 
shall have authority to commit the 
company on policy matters. Policies 
on acceptability of advertising copy, 
both by types of accounts and subject 
matter, are issued from time to time. 

Please understand the company’s 
policies and all concerned will be 
happier. You will have less trouble, 
and we will all have smoother sailing. 

Remember the latchstring is always 
out and you are one of the family—- 
but, like every good family, it is an 
orderly one. 


FIRST: The Tacoma-Seattle retail trad- 
ing zones—the" Puget Sound Circle” 
—account for 55% of Washington 
State’s total business volume. You 
must have fu// impact in this market 
—and you get that impact only when 
Tacoma, too, is effectively covered. 


SECOND: Effective Tacoma cover- 
age can’t be had with outside news- 
papers. Facts prove: in Tacoma, the 
News-Tribune a/one can do the job. 


Write for latest circulation 
and coverage figures— 
or see 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in this 
column are not available from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Please order from your book 
store’ or direct from the publisher. 


Silent Selling. By Robert Rawls. Pub- 
lished by The Updegraff Press, Ltd., 
Scarsdale, N. Y. Price, 30 cents; quantity 
prices less. 


The super-salesman isn’t always the 
fastest-talking one. This is Mr. Rawls’ 
theory and he’s built his small book 
around it. It is, thinks the author, ideas, 
not words, that sell people things. He 
believes that every salesman should give 
his customer time—time to digest a sen- 
tence, time to accept or reject an idea. 
Often a sale can be made by such a 
simple expedient as making a point and 
then pausing before making another one. 
This little book is crammed with readable 
episodes which seem to bear out author 
Rawls’ theory. 


Practical Problems in Business Sta- 
tistics. By Dudley J. Cowden, and Mer- 
cedes S$. Cowden. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. Price, $4.35. 


Here’s a loose-leaf work book to help 
clarify business statistics through working 
out pre-planned problems. Dudley Cowden, 
Ph. D., is professor of economic statistics, 
School of Commerce, University of North 
Carolina. His wife holds a Ph.B. To- 
gether they’ve formulated a book contain- 
ing 40 exercises, each of which teaches a 
different facet in business statistics. The 
work was planned as a college textbook. 
But for the average businessman, who 
feels shaky on the subject, and wants to 
give himself a college course, it should 
serve another purpose. 


Simplified Refund Tables in Dollar 
Amounts. Published by Beneficial Man- 
agement Corp., 15 Washington  St., 
Newark, N. J. Price, $15.00. 


This book was designed as a quick 
reference in computing refunds of finance 
charges to customers who repay their con- 
tracts in advance of maturity date. Until 
now it has been necessary to use the time- 
consuming paper and pencil method of 
multiplying the finance charge by “the 
78ths” factor for the elapsed period of 
the contract to five decimal places. These 
tables provide the exact amount of the re- 


fund in dollars and cents, without any 
calculations. 


A Survey of Advertiser and Agency 
Buying Practices and Patterns for Spot 
Radio, Published by Standard Rate and 
Data Service, Inc., Chicago. Price, $1.00. 


This new study shows how national 
advertisers and their agencies plan radio 
Campaigns on a_ selective market basis. 
he survey was drawn from personal in- 
terviews and mailed questionnaires among 
users of radio time. The results, printed 
here, are presented on 156 pages of charts, 
tables, explanatory text, and quoted state- 
ments of respondents. The book shows 
how to prepare a budget, who selects the 
Markets in which the programs will be 
wed, sources of media information used 
0 prepare preliminary lists, ete. 
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Here's How 


TO CUT YOUR AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
ADVERTISING COSTS 


For the first time... 
jobbers tell you 

who actually 

does the buying... 
whom you must sell! 


Send to Automotive Digest 
for Your Free Copy Today 


ADmotiee DIGEST 


Over 100,000 Paid Circulation 
.. . Largest in the Industry 


-168 22 East 12th Street * Cincinnati, Ohio 


worries VEl"aeAr... 
GENERAL AUTO’S PLAN OF 


FLEET RENTAL 


cats your 605" fo 


Fleets of 5 to 500 New 1949 Plymouths, Vo¢ 


Fords or Chevrolets for Immediate Delivery 
A MILE* 


Only 3%c a mile (*on 25,000 or more annual mileage) 
Plus Gas & Oil 


plus gas and oil pays all costs. We pay for repairs, tires, 
lubrication, maintenance, full insurance coverage, re- 
placement in case of fire or theft, license plates—plus 
new cars every 12 months. 

WE WILL PAY CASH FOR YOUR PRESENT CARS Write or wire for information 


RENTAL CO. 
COAST-T0- COAST 


HAROLD B. ROBINSON, President 


Ca ie 1255 £. Chelten Ave., Phila. 38, Pa 
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How to Find A Mass Market 
For A Gourmet's Product 


Based on an interview with 


GEORGE B. HAMILTON, 


Sales Manager, Bulk Division, and 


DAVID A. PFAELZER, 


Sales Manager, Package Division, Amino Products Division, 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


Its American name is Ac'cent and it sharpens the flavor of 
food. The Chinese discovered it centuries ago. This is how 
American-produced Ac'cent is being merchandised to 
food processors, institutional buyers, and home cooks. 


There has been a mild undercur- 
rent of excitement among maitre d’s, 
stewards, chefs, cooks and second 
cooks of the Nation’s finer eating es- 
tablishments during recent months. 
Quick and smart, they have discov- 
ered a mysterious product which 
sharpens and improves flavors of a 
wide variety of foods. Of course, the 
sagacious Chinese, who is peculiar, 
has known about it all the time— 
maybe a thousand, two thousand, ten 
thousand years. 

Chinese gourmets, and there are no 
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greater ones since perhaps Marco 
Polo’s day, have been carrying small 
vials of it to sprinkle on their foods. 
Theirs was a none-too-pure product, 
manufactured crudely, but they gladly 
paid an equivalent of $35 a pound for 
it. Today in the United States a far 
purer product is on the market at less 
than one-tenth that price. The Orient 
is a big buyer, flying it westerly across 
the Pacific. 

Scientifically, this appetite sharpen- 
er is known as monosodium glutamate, 
or sometimes shortened to MSG. 


PIONEERING A PACKAGE: In market- 
ing test, consumers voted overwhelmingly 
in favor of the shaker type dispenser, 
now available in both glass and metal 
packages. At left is a typical display. 


Millions of dollars have been i 
vested in plants for its manufactur 
since war’s end. Sales promotions art 
on and you are going to hear a lot 
about it in coming months. A stall 
writer for SM was detailed to dig 
into the story. He sought out Georgt 
B. Hamilton, sales manager of the 
Bulk Department, and David 4 
Pfaelzer, sales manager of the Pack 
age Department, of Amino Product 
Division, International Minerals 4 
Chemical Corp., Chicago, for 
formation. 

“We are pioneering a product ut 
known in American kitchens,” % 
they. “We decided early that we ha 
three lanes leading to general accept 
ance and use: (1) through food mat 
ufacturers and processors who buy " 
huge quantities; (2) hotels, resta 
rants, and institutions that hat 
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Two aids to hospitality 


coke 


in the furnace 


keeps your guests 


warm and comfortable 


No ambiguity here! With a lower-case 


of fuel—and nothing else. 


in the living room 


provides them with 


delicious refreshment 


“ec”, coke means a specific kind 


With an upper-case “C”’, Coke means a specific beverage, Coca-Cola— 


and nothing else. 


It is perfectly understandable that people not directly concerned often 


forget this distinction. But what may seem to you a trivial matter is a 


vital one to us. For the law requires us to be diligent in the protection 


of our trade-marks. Hence these frequent reminders. 


Your co-operation is respect- 
fully requested whenever you 
use either Coca-Cola or Coke 


in print. 


*Coke = Coca-Cola 
Both are registered trade-marks that 
distinguish the same thing—the 
product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


NOVEMBER 


1949 
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gradually increased their use of 

(3) through stores and retail outlets 
that can offer it to housewives. To 
reach the last group we had to deter- 
mine the size and type of package 
that would appeal to them. We 
were willing to delay a general cam- 
paign some months during which time 
we would experiment in the market, 
in selected spots, to gain knowledge. 


Gilt-edged merchandise brooks no 
false start.” 

Bulk selling was a somewhat differ- 
ent story. One famous food manufac- 
turer, buying from the Orient, had 
been experimenting with it, adding it 
to his products for 20 years or more. 
When Sino-Japanese troubles de- 
veloped, the manufacturer looked for 
a domestic producer because, after all, 
there was no real reason why mono- 


Yes, you can safely " 


And... 


FARNHERS 


OK" the idea that FARM WEALTH 


means BUYING ABILITY. And . . . in St. Joseph's 18-County 


Trade Area, exclusive of the city, 
are estimated to be FROM THE FARMER. 
in this same area bank deposits have jumped 
up OVER FOUR TIMES since 1940. 

Coverage of this prosperous Farm Area is yours through 
the St. Joseph News-Press and Gazette 


OVER 90,000 DAILY (M&E) 
OVER 88% HOME DELIVERED 


80% of the bank deposits 


OVER 50,000 SUNDAY 


ST. JOSEPH N 


(EVENING ANO SUNDAY) 


(MORNING) 


NEWS-PRESS 


St. Joseph Guzette 
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sodium glutamate should be imported, 
Amino Products Co. was one of the 
first to get into production. Hotel, 
restaurant and institutional chefs 
came to know monosodium gluta. 
mate as the fame of some Chinese 
preparations grew. However, World 
War II found the Government taking 
most of the supply for use in prepar- 
ing food for the Armed Forces. 

Now, at long last, MSG is avail- 
able in quantity under the trade 
name dc’cent. A three-pronged drive 
to make this pure monosodium gluta. 
mate a popular item to improve the 
flavor of foods is on in dead earnest, 
The bulk buyer who may take his 
MSG in ton lots must be convinced 
that it will improve his foods, 
Naturally, he believes that his prod- 
uct is good as it stands. Two thoughts 
must be implanted in his mind: First, 
if he is quick to use it, he can steal a 
march on his competitors. Second, if 
he doesn’t use it, his competitors may 
get a head start on him. The same is 
true of hotel and restaurant chefs and 
stewards. 


To Reach The Housewife 


To reach the housewife there must 
be advertising, education, promotion. 
She must be given the package she 
wants in appearance, size, and so on, 
and she must be convinced that the 
product does the job claimed for it. 

About a year ago Amino Products 
Division started its first test cam- 
paign in Springfield, Ill. Families 
there are in the higher, middle and 
lower income brackets. The well-to- 
do, white-collar people, laborers and 
factory workers are all present. It is 
a typical, average American com 
munity. 

The Springfield test was started in 
November, 1948. J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. was in charge of plans and 
control. Advertising was launched in 
Springfield’s two daily mewspapers 
and a weekly. Selective radio at- 
nouncements were carried over two 
local radio stations. There were store 
promotions and demonstrations, slow- 
ly at first and then accelerated. 

Any experienced advertising mat 
will tell us that if we introduce 4 
product successfully, there must be 
repeat buying. What percentage o 
the housewives in Springfield could 
be induced to try Ac’cent? What 
percentage of them would come back 
for more, buying two, three, four, o 
more times? On these premises . 
campaign would stand or fall. 
Springfield went, so likely would 0 
the Nation. 

After due lapse of time, research 
men were sent into Springfield 1 
question dealers and housewives. Hert 
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of fine aged 


CHEESE 


For your Friends and Customers 
-and dont forgel yourself! 
RED BOX You'll delight them all with this 


famous Swiss Colony cheese assort- 
ment that contains 5 all-time favorites—carefully 
selected, fully aged in our own cellars, and pret- 
tily gift packed — June-cured Swiss (our very 
best), French type Port Salut, Aged American 
(1% years old by Christmas), Old-fashioned Brick 
and Dutch-type Gouda. 4 lbs. of guaranteed 
finest quality cheese. Pack 4K............ $ 4.55 


(Includes delivery anywhere in world, except Mexico, 
orway, and Kussian dominated countries.) 


Send fe Free Booklel 


16 pages of color photographs 
showing Swiss Colony cheese 
assortments (from $2.95 to 
$43.35); also wood carvings 
and music boxes brought here 
from Switzerland. 


THE SWISS COLONY 


99 Cheese Row + Monroe, Wisc. 


THERE'S CONCENTRATED 
BUYING POWER IN 


WINSTON-SALEM 
LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE 


1948 


General Merchan- 
dise Sales 


$18,179,000* 
Since 1940 An Increase 
of 
264% 
*SALES MANAGEMENT 1949 
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are some of their findings: 

1. Ac’cent had been purchased by 
37% of the housewives questioned. 

2. It had become a repeat item in 
25.3% of the homes where tried. 

3. Of these, 40.4% reported they 
were buying it faster and in greater 
quantities as time went on. 

4. No buyer who had used two 
cans had stopped there. Of these, all 
had reported multiple repeats in pur- 
chases. 

5. Some who bought only one can 
did not buy again. Investigators con- 
cluded from this that probably they 
hadn’t given the product a thorough 
test. 

Plans had been made for other tests 
in various typical cities. However, as a 
result of the findings in Springfield, it 
was believed that a wide promotion 
for consumer acceptance could be en- 
tered into with safety. Such a promo- 
tion was launched last spring on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Amino Products Division of Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
has a $3,500,000 plant making 
Ac’cent in San Jose, Calif. Produc- 
tion is geared to meet national de- 
mand ‘and thus soon lead to a nation- 
wide merchandising program. It was 
decided to go into a consumer accept- 
ance program which would gradually 
cover the entire Pacific Coast, starting 
in the Los Angeles area and pro- 
gressing north to the Portland-Seattle 
area. The schedule called for a start 
around Los Angeles in June, around 
San Francisco in July, and around 
Portland-Seattle in August, sweeping 


intermediate points en route. 

«This program was supported by 
radio, television and newspapers. Sey- 
eral Pacific Coast magazines such as 
Sunset, Family Circle, and Western 
Family were employed. During the 
Springfield campaign there had been 
some package tests. Eighty-three per 
cent of the housewives there, when 
queried, answered that they preferred 
the “shaker” type of container. Better, 
they thought, than to dip and measure, 

The Pacific Coast was offered a 
two-ounce shaker type tin and four- 
ounce shaker type glass container, 
with a four-ounce tin or pound tin as 
refill packages. Sales mounted in all 
stores stocking Ac’cent. Point-of-sale 
material telling the product’s story 
was used liberally. Research men 
traveling along the coast to keep their 
fingers on reactions of the public got 
this story in a hundred versions: 

“Chinese cooks have been known 
in this part of the country for a hun- 
dred years. There seemed to be a 
mystery about how they attained such 
exotic flavors in some of their famed 
dishes. If monosodium glutamate is 
the secret of their achievements, we 
are sold on it right from the start. 
We always suspected them of having 
something up their sleeves.” 

In the meantime confidential and 
intimate missionary work was started 
with maitre d’s, chefs and others in 
leading hotels and finer food spots. 
Possibly the first nationally known 
de luxe eating spot to use Ac’cent wa 
the Pump Room in the Ambassador 
East Hotel, Chicago. Ernest Byfield, 
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Full Flavors 


WHAT MAKES ONE BRAND OF FOOD SELL OVER ANOTHER? “'It's taste,” 


declares the producer of Ac'cent. 


At this test-it-yourself booth at the Meat 


Institute many of the Nation's meat packing executives compared meats served 
plain and meats sprinkled with Ac’cent. Demonstrations are key parts of plans. 
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4 chain hotel operator, its guiding 
light and one of the leading authori- 
ties on foods and wines, became an 
early enthusiast. The Pump Room 
would as soon think of going without 
salt as without Ac’cent. 

Then, gently and with a minimum 
of publicity, Ac’cent was placed in a 
selected number of the Nation’s finest 
food stores. To name a few: Ed. 
Schuster. Milwaukee; Wolferman, 
Kansas City; S. S. Pierce, Boston; 
Stop & Shop, Chicago; Maison Glace, 
B. Altman & Co., and Charles & Co., 
New York City. 


Surprises 


Some surprises have come out of the 
general program. In the beginning, it 
was conceived that the market would 
be primarily among gourmets and 
others in the top income bracket. Men 
and women who have been employed 
to quiz users are arriving at a different 
answer. They say that while there is 
interest, plenty of it, among the well- 
to-do, the great mass of low income 
people likewise show great avidity for 
the product. Analyzing that finding, 
they are coming to these conclusions: 

1. The man who can afford the 
finest foods buys them. Because he 
eats the best flavored and most ex- 
pensively prepared items, he’s getting 
good tasting foods anyway. 

2. The lower salaried people who 
are forced to buy on price, have a low 
cost way of making less tasty foods 
taste better by using Ac’cent. They 
accomplish this for their families for 
only a few cents a month. 

Convincers of various kinds are 
bobbing up and they are used by 
Amino Products Division to sell the 
Ac’cent story. One sample is a clip- 
ping from the Citizens Tribune, 
Springfield, Ill, quoting Walter 
Moske, owner of the Highway Mar- 
ket in that city: 

“When a salesman first brought 
Accent to my store I decided to try 
it at home to see if it was as good as 
claimed. My wife put it in our meats 
before cooking, in our soups and 
stews, and we were convinced that it 
improved the flavors. We decided to 
keep it in a shaker on the stove with 
salt and pepper. Our boy didn’t like 
hamburger, but after we put Ac’cent 
into the meat he began to eat not one 
but two hamburgers every time we 
had them. 

“After such a convincing test, I 
began to mix Ac’cent in the ham- 
burger in my store and immediately 
sales increased, and soon doubled. Al- 
most everyone came back for more 
and I could scarcely keep enough meat 
tor ground hamburger. Since then I 
have been putting Ac’cent in my 
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Plate late ? 


That closing date could have been made with time 
to spare with the speed of Air Express. This super- 
fast, convenient service puts any U.S. point only a 
matter of hours away. 

But the world’s fastest way to ship or receive is 
more than just a convenience in a crisis. Up-and- 
coming engravers, publishers, and ad men use the 
speed of Air Express for cuts, mats and printed 
matter before things get strenuous—and have more 
time to do a better job. Use it regularly, and relax! 


Facts on low Air Express rates 


Salesmen’s training films (24 lbs.) go 600 miles for $4.42. 
Dealer portfolios (8 lbs.) go 1200 miles for $3.19. 
(Includes around-the-clock, door-to-door service.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: 
Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. You get a 
receipt for every shipment and delivery is proved by sig- 
nature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. Assured 
protection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 without 
extra charge. Practically no limitation on size or weight. 
For fast shipping action, phone Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency. And specify “Air Express 
delivery” on ordcrs. 


ZSS 


GETS THERE FIRST: 


Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 


-: 
AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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Dear Joacher— 
Mishty 
sood 


influence 


Sell the influence market 

the teachers whose 
comments and example 
influence thinking by 26,- 
000,000 youngsters and 
their parents. 


Write on company letter- 
head for new, free book- 
let giving new facts on the 
educational field and how 
to reach it. 


Write Georgia C. Rawson, 
Manager, for your copy. 


44 MAGAZINES 786,C00 SUBSCRIBERS 


STATE TEACHERS 


MAGAZINES 


307 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, Ill. 


TO YOUR CHRISTMAS 
GIFT PROBLEM! 


tsMecti OF 
FRUIT 
CAKES, 


Guild Crest 
ty FARM CREST 


Delicious, tantalizing golden cake lavishly 
filled with rich nutmeats and luscious fruits, 
beautifully packaged in an attractive metal 
humidor. Truly a real taste treat that will 
please your friends and customers! 

Act now! Send your gift list to us and we'll 
do the rest. With each fruit cake, we'll en- 
close a Christmas gift Group orders of 
card with your name 10 or more 


(or your own personal 2 lb. $795 ea. 


cards if you send 
them), and handle all Sib $550 ea 

e ie 
POSTPAID 


details of addressin, and 
shipping. (No C.O.D.’s). 
individual Orders 2% lb. $3.75, 5 tb. $6.86 


homemade sausage and brick chili. To 
all my customers who compliment 
these products, I say that they can 
get the same results with vegetables, 
soups, etc., if they’ll add Ac’cent.” 

Admittedly, monosodium glutamate 
works better in some foods than in 
others. For food processors, it is 
recommended for use in all varieties 
of canned meats such as beef stews, 
corned beef hash, plus such items as 
liver sausage, etc. It is recommended 
highly for seafood products such as 
clam chowder, salmon, tuna, and 
crabmeat. It adds much to soups, es- 
pecially those with meat bases. Pro- 
ducers of canned chicken, a compara- 
tively recent item in stores, speak well 
of it. It is used in canned and frozen 
vegetables in increasing amounts. 

It is generally conceded that mono- 
sodium glutamate does more for pro- 
tein foods than most others such as 
fruits and sweets. Tests also show 
that some persons have low taste 
values. In other words, they are 
“blind” to flavors and lack’ discrim- 
ination. In a recent test in Seattle 
two lots of canned salmon were em- 
ployed. One portion had been cooked 
with Ac’cent, the other without. Out 
of 10 tasters on the panel nine voted 
for the Ac’cent-treated salmon. The 
other taster said he could find no 
difference. 

As a result of this and similar tests, 
Amino Products executives point out 
that any one man’s opinion means 
little, but that panel tests are neces- 
sary to prove the facts. They are 
planning panel tests extensively on 
the consumer level. 

Testimonials appear in Ac’cent ad- 
vertisements. One sample being used 
as an over-the-counter or mailing 
piece is a reprint of an article from 
“Cooking for Profit,” written by Car- 
son Gulley, University of Wisconsin’s 
School for Chefs. He says: 

“IT have found MSG the greatest 
aid in cooking since butter . . . In 
comparison with butter, the number 
one seasoning agent, and with all the 
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spices and seasonings known to man, 
I rate monosodium glutamate next a 
a standardizing agent which blends 
with anything but sweets.” 

Amino Products Division, in put- 
ting over its merchandising campaign, 
admits it has this problem: As recent- 
ly as two years ago very few people, 
and this includes technical people, had 
ever heard of monosodium glutamate. 
You can’t sell it with a slide rule, 
Even today millions of people know 
nothing about it. They haven’t even 
heard of it. Processors of foods, who 
are the bulk prospects, must be con- 
vinced that it will not, with time, de- 
generate or change the color or flavor 
of the product. Amino Products Divi- 
sion has packs of many foods with 
Ac’cent to show that shelf life is not 
impaired; in fact, in some cases it is 
possibly extended. 

One other thing: Processors must 
be convinced that it is not a synthetic 
or an adulterant. To overcome this 
suspicion, Amino Products Division 
points to the fact that the Food and 
Drug Administration has ruled that 
it can be used in food products and 
declared on the label in the list of in- 
gredients simply as monosodium glu- 
tamate. In other words, monosodium 
glutamate is a natural food ingredi- 
ent. Ac’cent is made from wheat 
gluten and the protein fraction of 
the sugar beet. It is produced solely 
from natural glutamic acid, one of the 
20-odd amino acids which constitute 
all protein. 

‘‘When we approach a food proces- 
sor who is seeking bulk sales, we re- 
duce our main sales argument to sin- 
plicity itself,” Mr. Hamilton points 
out. “We ask him this question: 
‘What makes one brand of food sell 
over another?’ Then we follow that 
question with this: ‘It’s the natural 
flavor, isn’t it?? That reduces our 
sales argument to the least common 
denominator. We say that Ac’cent 
makes good food taste better. That 
simplifies everything. It gets right to 
the point.” 
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The ABC's of Premiums 


bY FRANK H. WAGGONER 


With competition stiffening, new premium offers are break- 
ing out almost daily. Here's a quick, specific review of the 
fve basic premium plans; their basic sales objectives, 
and the mechanics of cost and method of distribution. 
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range view of creating loyal customers whose patronage | | 
will continue for years. It makes entire family take part. HANDY . HANDY! 
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The use of premiums is far from 
a simple operation. True, it involves 
the offering of an incentive to bring 
about the prompt sale of some desig- 
nated product or to cause some serv- 
ice to be performed. But its simplicity 
starts and stops right there. 

There are, as now developed, five 
basic types of premium use. While 
all have a common objective, each 
approaches it in a different way and 
because of different conditions. These 
five basic types are: 

Coupon Plan 

Direct Premium Plan 
Self-Liquidating Plan 
Container Premium Plan 


wm & Wh — 


Enclosure Premium Plan 
Coupon Plan: This is the oldes, 
form of premium use in this country. 
It was inaugurated by B. T. Babbitt 
in 1851. It is based on the long-range 
view of creating loyal customers 


Get this AMAZING special offer / 
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DIRECT VS. SELF-LIQUIDATING: Direct premiums (left) often 
have more sales appeal than price reductions. They're bids for 
immediate sales. Self-liquidating premiums (above) speed initial 
distribution and promote single item sales. Premium is worth price. 
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For years, advertisers have sought more 
information about a magazine than just 
the size of its circulation, the quality of 
its distribution, the amount of advertis- 
ing linage it carries. 

Now at last, in a recent comprehen- 
sive survey, readers themselves reveal 
exactly what they think of leading weekly 
magazines ... how they read them... 
how they react to the advertising pages. 
This new survey examines the compara- 
tive effectiveness of the Post, Life, 

‘ Collier’s and Look... 
impact of each magazine on the minds of 


and shows the 


its readers. 


The most precise research technique 
known to science—the “Area Sampling” 
method—was used to obtain this infor- 
mation. It is the same technique used by 
the Bureau of the Census for its esti- 
mates of the national population. As a 
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Average time spent with one issve—total readers 


matter of fact, so accurate is this new 
survey that, in estimating the total U. S. 
population of ten years of age and over, 
the reader survey varies from the U. S. 
Census estimate by only 1.46 per cent! 


Many interesting disclosures came 
out of this survey, but the most signifi- 
cant features are as follows: 


Readers return more often 
to the Post 


4.91 TIMES 
LEFERLIFERLIFERL 3.22 TIMES 
CS ae 


iz 3.43 TIMES 


Average number of times picked up—total readers. 


Figure 1 shows graphically that read 
ers spend more time with the Post. The 
chart shows average time spent witha 
issue by all readers. When it comes 10 
duplicated readership—that is, where: 
person reads both the Post and one 0 
the other magazines—the Post's margis 
of leadership is even more pronounced 
With women readers alone, the Pos 
scores better than two to one over Lif 
and Look! 


The number of times readers pick 4 
an issue is shown in Figure 2. Het 
again the Post is a definite winnet- 
once more by a pronounced marg# 
among women readers. 
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The remaining charts reflect the 
answers to the three questions asked of 
everyone surveyed who read two or more 
of the four publications treated in this sur- 
vey. It is interesting to note that over 70 
per cent of all these readers expressed 
a definite conviction about each of the 


three questions! 


3. Readers believe the Post 
is more reliable 


86.8% 50.2% 


65.0% 


post LiFe POST COLLIER'S Post LooK 


Per cent of impact —duplicated readers. 


Readers pay more attention 
to advertising in the Post 


90.8% 93.4% 


56.7% 
43.3% 
9.2% 6.6% 


Post we POST COLLIER'S post Loox 


Per cent of impact —duplicated readers 


Readers have more confidence in 
products advertised in the Post 


4% 
91.2% pte 


74.0% 
26.0% 
8.8% 
2.6% 
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Per cent of impact —duplicated readers 


Readers were first asked, ‘““Which one 
of these magazines do you feel is the 
Most reliable?” Figure 3 shows that, 
among duplicated readers, the Post rates 
almost two to one over Life, almost nine 
fo one over Collier’s, and better than 


fine to one over Look! 
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Next, readers were asked, “In which 
one of these magazines do you pay most 
attention to advertising?” Figure 4 
shows the Post far out front in this cate- 
gory of vital importance to businessmen! 


The final question was, ‘““Which one 
of these magazines gives you the great- 
est confidence in the products adver- 
tised?” As Figure 5 demonstrates, the 
Post outscores Life by almost three to 
one, and completely over- 
whelms both Collier’s and Look! 

Fully detailed findings of this 
nationwide reader survey are 
now available in an absorbing 


presentation entitled ‘‘The 


Measure of a Magazine.” Be sure to see 
it before you spend another advertising 
dollar! Just contact your nearest Post 
representative and ask him to show you 
“The Measure of a Magazine.” It will 
convince you that America’s business 
leaders are using sound judgment as 
they continue to place more advertising 
linage in The Saturday Evening Post 


than in any other magazine! 
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112,000,000 


(112 Million, that is) 
Thorough 


Readings of your 
sales message in 


1950 


by America’s Housewives 
in Key Trading Areas 
From Coast to Coast. 


That's your expectancy with a 52-time 
contract in Jessie’s Notebook. The 
only Specialized Food and House- 
hold Product Column written by a 
Specialist. 

And that’s only part of the selling 
power wrapped up in this modern dy- 
namic national advertising package. 


Let’s talk about it! 


JESSIES 1224004 


420 Lexington Avenue 5 No. Wabash Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, Illinois 
Lexington 2-1434 Financial 6-1051 
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whose patronage will continue from 
month-to-month and from year-to- 
year. With each product purchase a 
coupon is provided, which is an ali- 
quot or fractional part of some 
premium, and the more rapidly the 
coupons are collected, the nearer is 
the day when the premium will be 
received. The fact that any break in 
the accumulation of the coupons 
through the purchase of other prod- 
ucts in the same class postpones the 
receipt of the premium is why cou- 
pon-savers are so nearly immune to 
competitive sales appeals. 

To be sure of this uninterrupted 
patronage a wide range of premiums 
should be offered to make every 
member of the family want one or 
more of them, thus insuring a family- 
insistence on continued purchases. 

Where the profit-margin on a 
product is low, the coupon is the sole 
means of attracting and_ holding 
patronage, because even with their 
low individual premium allowance. 
they have their cumulative effect of 
bringing to the customers through 
successive purchases, enough of them 
to secure the wanted premiums. The 
more items in the line that carry the 
same coupon, the more effective be- 
comes the plan because the premiums 
may be obtained more frequently. 


Part-Cash Offers 


Where the coupons are issued with 
but one or two products, some con- 
cerns make it possible for their cus- 
tomers to receive their premiums be- 
fore they have saved the full number 
by agreeing to accept a smaller num- 
ber—usually five or 10, and an 
amount in cash that makes up the 
difference in the premium allowance 
per coupon between those sent in and 
the full number. Where this part- 
cash feature is used, it is wise to 
have a rather wide assortment of 
premiums so that even if all are or- 
dered on the part-cash basis, there 
are enough wanted premiums in the 
line to sustain continued patronage. 

This warning should be given: Jn 
no case should price-fixed merchan- 
dise be offered as premiums on the 
part-cash basis. ‘Yo do this works a 
violation of the fair-traded contracts 
of the manufacturer. Such merchan- 
dise can be used only as premiums 
where no cash is required for it. 

The coupon plan is usually set up 
on an annual basis, and carries on 
from year to year, some of the most 
successful having been in uninterrupt- 
ed operation for half a century. The 
plan can be terminated at any time, 
but then provision is made for re- 
demptions to be completed by a given 
date. Brown & Williamson and 


Yj 


ENCLOSURES: From the users’ point o 
view enclosure premiums are very conveni. 
ent. No box top, no coupons, no delay 


Nestle’s Milk Products did that dur 
ing the late war. 

The cost of a coupon plan is what 
the concern is willing to pay per unit 
of its products as evidenced by the 
returned coupons to build an increa- 
ing following of steady customer. 
That is the premium appropriation 
It determines how many coupons wil! 
be required for each premium, base 
on its delivered cost to the customer 
This does not include cost of prem: 
um catalogs, folders or coupons ani 
their distribution, because they ar 
straight advertising. 

No other form of premium ux 
employs as wide a range of premium 
It is because the offer is a continu: 
ing one. Its aim is to present to al 
members of the family so many ar 
ticles each one wants that there wil 


CONTAINER: This is the re-useable glas 
jar or container. Variations can be worked 
out for plan appeal to users and dealen 
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never be a time when one or more in 
the family will not be saving coupons. 
It is through the premium catalog 
that the premiums are visualized. 
Therefore, art work, illustration and 
descriptions should be of a high order 
to stimulate the desire to possess 
them. These catalogs differ from 
most other advertising matter because 
they are preserved and _ consulted 
through the year by the different 
members of the family. This makes 
the catalogs an unrivaled medium 
for advertising all products in the line. 
There are two methods of handling 
coupons sent in for redemption: The 
company must do it or have it done 
by a premium service company which, 
in addition to carrying the entire 
stock of premiums, providing the cata- 
logs and coupons, is set up to take 
care of all redemptions usually on a 
24-hour basis. The cost of such han- 
dling, packaging and mailing is pro- 
rated among the premiums and _ re- 
fected in the number of coupons 
required. The premium service com- 
panies operate on the same basis. 


Gradual Increase 


All coupons are not redeemed. At 
the beginning the percentage is small, 
as the customers are going through 
the accumulating stage. But as the 
vears go by, the percentage increases, 
trom 10 or 15% the first year, up to 
trom 55 to 60% the fifth vear, usually 
leveling off at about that rate. Cou- 


pons issued to dealers and clerks often 
have a redemption up to 75 or 85%. 
Direct Premium Plan: Direct 


premiums are those which are given 
with a single purchase, not involving 
a coupon or other redeemable pur- 
chase token. Self-liquidating offers 
differ only in that a purchase token, 
such as a box top, wrapper or trade- 
mark, is required. Container premi- 
ums and enclosure premiums also are 
torms of direct premiums. 

Their function is to create im- 
mediate purchase of the sponsoring 
products. Their cost is defrayed by 
the concerns making the offers; they 
are given at the time of the purchase 
and delivered by the dealers. They 
are grouped in two classes: 

One, where their cost is relatively 
low, and given with the run of usual 
day-by-day purchases. In some cases 
they are wrapped with or banded to 
the product, so as to make but a single 
unit to be handled. Sometimes they 
take the form of a l-cent sale, where 
the premium is given for | cent extra. 
Occasionally 2, 3 or 5 cents are 
charged, but in all such cases the 
extra money is retained by the dealer 
a compensation for the added han- 
dling of the premium. These are all 
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We Know Where 


Business Is Good 


Write THE ECONOMETRIC INSTITUTE 


The Econometric Institute’s ten year background of regional 
research experience has been joined with the facilities of 
Sales Management to prepare the estimates in the Survey of 
Buying Power. In addition the institute offers: 


consultative service 
geared to your particular market- 
ing problem. 


A regional 


IBM listings of Survey material, 
regrouped according to your sales 
territories. 

local areas not 
shown in the Survey but based on 


-Estimates for 


Survey techniques and _ sources. 
Special analysis of Survey data 
supplemented by IBM reclassifi- 
cations when necessary. 

Forecasts for local areas, over 
periods of one to ten years geared 
to the Institute’s national fore- 
casts, 


For further information call or write: 


THE ECONOMETRIC 


21 East 63rd Street 


To make a friend 


Just drop a note to our SPECIAL GIFTS DEPART- 
MENT telling us what your Christmas gift problem is. 
Our representative will call on you—at your conve- 
nience—and see to it that your gifts of Southern 
Comfort, each in a gay, colorful Christmas carton, are 
handled for you with no worry or bother. Just write 


of an acquaintance, 
give 100 Proof 


UTHERN 
SOO MEORT 


The only “bottle” gift that’s 
sure to please everyone 


Special Gifts Division 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION 
2121 Olive St. © St. Louis, Mo. 


PROOF 


INSTITUTE 


New York 21, N. Y. 


TR 9-5100 


LIQUEUR 
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forms of sampling, in which the cus- 
tomer pays for the product, and the 
concern, in lieu of a free sample, gives 
the premium. That limits the cost 
range of such premiums. 

The second class is used in connec- 
tion with the sale of more expensive 
articles, such as major household 
equipment and appliances, and with 
the same objective of creating volume 
sales within a definitely limited time. 
With these the premiums are of real 
value, including such items as silver- 
ware, china, table linens, glassware, 
aluminum and stainless steel cooking 
utensils, cutlery, usually in sets, often 


featuring name goods which rank 
with those carried by the best stores. 
Occasionally single items are offered, 
such as fine electric mantel clocks 
and other quality electric products, 
the retail prices of the merchandise 
thus used often being as high as $25 
or more, with the volume running 
into the thousands. The use of this 
type of direct premiums is on the 
increase as the struggle to sell dur- 
able goods intensifies. The reason for 
such use lies in the fact that the 
ofter of the premium is more appeal- 
ing than a price reduction of nearly 
double the actual cost to the user. 


GREAT INDUSTRIES 1 tue 


Growing GREENSBORO MARKET 


SOUTHERN 
FURNITURE 
EXPOSITION 
BUILDING 


The Nation's greatest furniture man- 
ufacturing state has its own Furniture 
Mart—located just 17 miles from 
Greensboro. Housed in a 14-story 
building, with a 10-story annex under 
construction, the Southern Furniture 
Exposition Building attracts buyers 
from all over the Nation, who buy 
more than 60,000 freight cars of fur- 


niture annually. 


Not only is North Carolina FIRST in furniture manufacturing—it 
is TOPS in the 12 Southern States east of the Mississippi in manu- 
facturing, agriculture, population, income and retail sales . . . In 
addition, /4th* of the State's manufacturing, Y/gth of the agriculture, 
1/6th of the population ,1/6th of the income, and 1/5th of the 
retail sales are in the Greensboro 12-County ABC Retail Trading 
Zone—reached ONLY through the GREENSBORO NEWS and 
RECORD ... Are we carrying adequate schedules on your 


products? 


*1919 Sales Management Figures 


ss.\°-™ 
¢ — 
—_ ) ane _— 
- 


Greensboro 
. News and Record 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


The cost of such premiums is what 
the concern is glad to spend to create 
immediate sales. The exigencies of 
the case are the determinant of the 
cost of the premiums. Obviously, the 
success of such offers depends on the 
extent of the advertising and other 
promotion put behind the offer. 

Self-Liquidating Plan: The name 
is its own definition. It involves the 
offer of a premium for the return of 
evidence of a product purchase, such 
as a box top, wrapper or trade-mark, 
plus a sum of money which covers 
its delivered cost. The plan was de. 
veloped because it permitted the offer 
with a single purchase of a premium 
costing far more than could be afford- 
ed if given outright. The incentive 
to a product purchase is two-fold: 
the desire to have the premium and 
the bargain at which it may be had. 
That is the dominant theme in all 
advertising of self-liquidating offers. 

A wide range of items are used 
with such offers, the added sums in 
cash being from 15 cents to one dollar 
and occasionally more. They make 
their appeal principally to the house- 
wife, with items for children, such 
as novelty rings, exceeding all others 
in volume of returns. 


Immediate Sales Stimulant 


Self-liquidating offers are primar- 
ily used to speed the introduction of 
new products and to stimulate sales 
of those already on the market. They 
have the advantage, shared with cou- 
pon redemptions, that they disclose 
the names and addresses of the actual 
customers. Where the returns may be 
in large numbers, the prevailing prac- 
tice is to have them sent to a post 
office box number and handled by 
one of the service organizations spe 
cializing in handling mail returns, 
thus relieving the concern making the 
offer of all attendant detail. The 
charges for such handling are im 
cluded in the price of the premium. 

In common with other forms 
direct premium offers the emphasis 
is on a single sale. Only occasionally 
are there continuing inducements 
keep on buying the product, such 4 
when silverware is of a certain pat 
tern and is offered in single pieces o 
small units in return for box tops 
and varying sums of money, as com 
trasted to the coupon plan with it 
wide range of premiums wanted }j 
every member of the family, whos 
wants dictate continued patronage. 

Container Premium Plan: A cot 
tainer premium is a_ receptacle 
which a product is packed, and is I 
usable after the contents have beet 
removed. They may be either rele 
tively inexpensive or the opposite 
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Where they are inexpensive, such as 
tumblers, goblets, ice tea glasses, 
etc., the sale price of the product is 
ysually not increased. With the other 
class where the containers represent 
real value in themselves, there is an 
advance in the price of the product 
to cover all or most of the cost above 
that of the usual packaging. 

Offers of this type are made not 
only to consumers, but to dealers. A 
most successful use of containers was 
by a prominent coffee roaster to his 
retail outlets. He packed 60 pounds 
of roasted coffee in the bean in Kraft 
paper lined corrugated galvanized 
ash cans with tight-fitting covers, and 
told the dealers that when the coffee 
had been sold, to put the cans in 
stock and sell them at not less than 
$1.75 each, because they were a good 
$2.50 value in any store. Ten car- 
loads of cans went out on that deal. 


Seasonal Promotions 


The holiday season sees many offers 
of container premiums. In the sum- 
mertime a candy manufacturer packs 
small lollipops in children’s sand 
pails, and it is a perennial offer, hun- 
dreds of thousands of those pails 
going out every year. Secret: There’s 
an annual crop of kiddies of an age 
to be interested. 

Enclosure Premium Plan: From 
the standpoint of the premium user, 
the premium contained in the package 
of the product is almost trouble-free. 
Once enclosed, that’s the end of it. 
No box tops, wrappers, coupons or 
other tokens to be received, premiums 
sent out, although there will be 
clams from the disappointed, or so 
alleged, that there was no premium 
in the package. The plan, however, 
has its limitations of cost, weight and 
effective duration. 

Its most successful use is where 
the premiums come in sets or are 
items of which the purchasers of the 
products want or can use a number, 
as face cloths, and more recently dish 
towels packed with a popular make 
ot granulated soap, making the ap- 
peal to the housewife. Other enclos- 
ure premiums make their appeal to 
the children, particularly in the case 
ot cereals. Series of adjustable rings, 
each with the likeness of a comic strip 
character, and pictures of birds and 
dogs are examples. 

_With tea and coffee, teaspoons in 
silverplate and others in_ stainless 
steel are packed. China, glass and 
aluminumware are found in large 
size packages of cereals and sacks of 
four and other products. There is 
frequently an outreach for the con- 
unuity feature by changing the char- 
acter ot the enclosed premiums. 
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While enclosure premiums have 
been used for years, their limitation 
is that they are generally aimed at 
but one member of the family or class 
of members, as mother or children. 
Consequently they fall short of the 
almost endless appeal of the coupon 
plan, with its wide range of premi- 
ums that appeal to every member of 
the family year in and year out. Then, 
as already pointed out, there are the 
unavoidable limitations on _ cost, 
weight and effective duration, which 
narrows the range of selection. The 
cost cannot be more than the manu- 
facturer can afford on a single sale. 
The weight cannot add over a cer- 


tain per cent to the total weight, 
without going over to higher trans- 
portation rates. Yet, within their 
limits they move, in the aggregate, 
immense volumes of products and 
millions of premiums. 

All of these forms of premium use 
have their place. Each has a particu- 
lar job to do and, properly set up 
and promoted, each is a most efficient 
tool in the hands of those with mer- 
chandise to sell, and who want to lift 
their products out of the general run 
and give them some distinguishing 
characteristics that will make people 
prefer them to others in the same 
class on the same market. 
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Sales Messages 


All the advantages of finest 16mm projection 
(silent or sound) are made available at LOW COST 


MOVIE-MITE was the FIRST precision built, 
extra light weight, compact 16mm projector to be 


Write for details. 
See your dealer 


put on the market at a notably low price. for 


MOVIE-MITE established new standards . . and 
leads in the production of an amazing combination 


of quality and economy. 


MOVIE-MITE, complete with speaker, weighs only 
26 Ibs. Universal 25-60 cycle A.C. or D.C., 105-120 


volt operation. 


demonstration. 
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Part Il of an article in two parts* 


What Type of Woman Is Most Likely 
To Succeed in Direct Selling ? 


BY KATHERINE S. MILLER © Account Executive 


Robert N, McMurry & Co. 


The most successful is apt to be a diamond in the rough. 
She may lack Park avenue speech and dress, but she is im- 


bued with well defined traits. Mrs. Miller describes a ques- 
tionnaire to help you spot those who will stick and succeed. 


One of the principal reasons for 
high job mortality among direct sales- 
women is that most of the criteria 
used in their selection are partly or 
wholly irrelevant. Thus, for example, 
many organizations deliberately look 
for women of superior intelligence to 
sell products the presentation of 
which is routine. While there is no 
question but what women of superior 
intelligence can learn the work read- 
ily, there is an unfortunate tendency 
among them to become bored with 
an activity that lacks intellectual 
challenge to them. 

Women with too high a level of in- 
telligence may tend to be over-analyti- 
cal, which may affect their presenta- 
tion. They may become impatient 
with the routine of doorbell ringing 
and develop a stereotyped sales talk. 
Few direct sales jobs are difficult to 
learn since the content of the presen- 
tation has been worked out so that 
the saleswoman is merely required to 
follow a pre-established pattern. In 
view of the foregoing factors, it is 
usually unwise to be too demanding 
in respect to the intelligence of the 
women to be employed. 

Many direct selling organizations 
place great emphasis on smartness of 
appearance, culture and personal 
charm in the women thev employ. 
These attributes are desirable as sup- 
plements to the traits described above, 
but they alone are insufficient to in- 
sure success. Their presence in a 
saleswoman will make her job easier, 
but they are not substitutes for health, 
the habit of working, self-reliance, and 
the capacity to dominate a sales situ- 
ation. This is why so many teachers 
and club women fail at direct selling. 
They have intelligence, culture, charm 
and smartness of appearance, but they 


*Part I appeared in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT on October 15, 1949, page 56. 
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lack the drive and inherent hardness 
which they must have to be successful. 

On the other hand, as almost every 
sales manager will admit, many very 
productive saleswomen are literally 
diamonds in the rough. They are not 
very intelligent, they are uneducated 
and uncultured, their grammar is de- 
fective, and their appearance is bad, 
even sometimes a little disturbing. In 
spite of this, they can sell. It may 


flatter the ego of the sales manager to 
have an organization which looks a 
though its members had just stepped 
out of logue or Harper's Bazaar, bu 
it rarely will be as productive as one 
liberally seeded with realistic, hard 
working, albeit slightly case-hardened, 
women who may have no chic at all. 

While poor territory potentials, in- 
adequate compensation, insufficient 
training, incompetent supervision, and 
similar factors are potent influences in 
causing women to fail in direct sales 
work, they are often difficult to cor 
rect, at least on short notice. In view 
of this, the greatest immediate hope 
to reduce failure and consequent ex 
cessive turnover lies in improved se- 
lection. Consequently, the balance of 
this discussion will be devoted to tech- 


"Uh—let’s see . . . what was I saying? Oh, 


yes! Brushes! Now this brush, madam...” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Reproduced by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post. 


Copyright 1949 by The Curtis Publishing Co. 
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From Diesels 


~ PAPERS 


HELP BUILD SALES 


V V HETHER YOU are selling power plants, appliances or almost 

any other product, printed selling aids can help clinch the first 
sale, and make repeat sales more certain. For fifty years, 
producers and users of printing have looked to Oxford Papers 
for extra help in making catalogues, brochures, direct mail, in- 
struction manuals and other items more profitable. 
_ This confidence in Oxford Papers comes from our specializ- 
ing in fine papers for offset, lithography, letterpress and roto- 
gravure printing. The result is a range of coated and uncoated 
grades that assures the right paper to give your printing greater 
effectiveness. 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
is a Good Man to Know 


Surest way to learn the full scope of Oxford service is 
through your Oxford Paper Merchant. His practical 
knowledge of paper can help you get extra value from 
your investment in printing. Get in touch with him 
today for your copy of the helpful Oxford Paper 
Selector Chart, or write direct to us. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
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Nation-wide Service 


Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. . 


Manchester, N. H. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. . 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore. . 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. . 


San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Washington, D. C. 


Worcester, Mass. 


.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
. The Mudge Paper Co. 


. Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

. Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. The Cleveland Paper Co. 
.Scioto Paper Co. 
.Cincinnati Cordage Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Chope Stevens Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
.MacCollum Paper Co. 
.Jacksonville Paper Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 

. Western Newspaper Union 
, .Roach Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Louisville Paper Co. 
.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 

. Everglades Paper Co. 


.Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 


Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

. Wileox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
. Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
. _.Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 

.Atlantic Paper Co. 


Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.General Paper Corp. 

.C, H. Robinson Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towre 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Cauthorne Paper Co. 
.Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
.Inter-City Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 


Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Tampa Paper Co. 
.Paper Merchants, Inc. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. The Mudge Paper Co. 
C. A. Esty Paper Co. 


’ (Div. of Carter, Rice & Co, Corp.) 
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niques of procuring and selecting 
women with desired qualifications. 
The immediate and practical prob- 
lem which confronts the sales man- 
ager is: Where can I find women 
with the qualities I need, and how 
can I recognize these traits in the 
women who present themselves? The 
answer to the first of these questions 
in particular is not easy to find. This 
is because there are relatively few 
women who have personality make- 
ups and motivations which make them 
successful direct saleswomen. Prob- 


ably not to exceed 1 or 2% of all 
women have these characteristics to a 
degree which will insure their success 
in this work. Possibly another 2 or 
3% have moderate potentialities for 
direct selling. The particular config- 
uration of habits, traits and drives 
which makes the woman successful is 
actually characteristic of a particular 
form of neurosis—these women are 
nearly all, to a considerable degree, 
emotionally maladjusted, otherwise 
they would be in less demanding oc- 
cupations. 


VIEW-MASTER 
STEREOSCOPE 


Durable plastic construc 
tion. Simple, and quick 
to operate. 


VIEW- MASTER REELS 


Seven full-color stereo- 
scopic views on Reel. 


with full-color pictures in 


THREE DIMENSIONS 


YY Tell your sales story with dramatic View- 
Master stereoscopic, full-color Kodachrome pic- 
tures. Show customers your products, installa- 
tions, manufacturing operations, services in the 
amazing “come to life” realism of View-Master 
pictures. View-Masters are proven “door 
openers,” “attention holders,” “sales clinchers” 
in man-to-man selling. Require no dark room 
or electricity. Compact, lightweight, easy to 
carry. Each View-Master Reel holds seven differ- 
ent stereoscopic views in planned sequence. Inex- 


pensive to produce. See for yourself. 
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Since only roughly 59% of the 
female population has much potential 
for this work, it follows that at least 
15 and possibly 20 applicants must 
be interviewed to find one even mod- 
erately qualified candidate. Fifteen 
has been set as a minimum because it 
is probable that the most passive and 
dependent fourth of the female popv- 
lation will not even apply or be con- 
sidered for this work. This means 
that a continuous, aggressive and in- 
tensive recruiting campaign must be 
conducted. In theory, every sales 
manager is constantly on the lookout 
for new and suitable candidates and 
is anxious to use every recruiting 
technique which can be brought to his 
attention. In practice, this is not al- 
ways true. Since his chief responsibil- 
ity is sales, he is likely to regard re- 
cruitment not only as of secondary 
importance, but also as a particularly 
frustrating and unrewarding form of 
drudgery. In consequence, he is more 
likely to look for reasons for doing as 
little of it as possible. Some companies 
even employ full-time recruiter-train- 
ers because of their recognition of 
this fact. The usual outcome is that 
the manager does the minimum 
amount of recruiting, but develops 
an unusual facility for self-delusion in 
judging potentialities of the few 
(often only one or two) applicants 
who present themselves. Even though 
the woman may be unfit for the work 
and she herself questions her capacity 
to do it, he uses all of his persuasive 
wiles to convince her to the contrary. 
When she hesitatingly says that she 
will try the job, he wishfully inter- 
prets this as evidence of a strong de- 
termination on her part to succeed. 
He just knows that she will make 
good. Oddly enough, his wish is s0 
strong that he nearly always believes 
this himself. Disillusionment is usually 
swift but he rarely learns. 
Reluctance to Recruit 

In view of this reluctance by man- 
agers to recruit, it is often best to 
obtain applicants through carefully 
designed and tested newspaper adver- 
tisements. Such advertisements should 
never be solely inspirational. They 
should be thoroughly tested under 
controlled field conditions. By vary- 
ing the number and frequency of the 
advertisements, some control can be 
maintained over the flow of appli 
cants. Since this requires less time 
and effort on the part of the mar 
ager, he tends to be more receptive 
to this approach. 

How can the manager recognize the 
qualified applicant? The answer ‘0 
this question can be given somewhat 
more specifically. The procedure 's 
not so simple as is a battery of stand- 
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ardized tests. However, if followed 
through conscientiously, it will permit 
the determination of the applicant’s 
promise or lack of it with surprising 
accuracy. Psychological tests are not 
recommended because no tests exist 
which will measure validly physical 
health and stamina, the strength of 
the habit of working, the extent of 
woman's desire for money, status and 
power of her financial situation. Tests 
are, of course, offered which purport 
to measure self-reliance and domi- 
nance. Unfortunately, nowhere in the 
literature is there evidence that any 
of these tests have made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the selection of 
women for direct selling work. Tests 
are popular because they promise a 
quick, cheap and easy method for 
salesewomen selection and one which 
conveniently relieves the manager 
from the responsibility for his choices. 
Only under special conditions where 
tests have been custom tailored to a 
particular job can they be used with 
confidence. The so-called “standard 
test batteries” have little utility in 
this type of selection. 


Use Common Sense 


The most effective method to use 
in predicting a woman’s success in di- 
rect selling is to employ a common- 
sense principle: Has she already ex- 
hibited the attributes, traits and mo- 
tivations regarded as necessary in the 
work? On the assumption that most 
of these characteristics are constitu- 
tional or at least of long standing, the 
best evidence of their existence in the 
woman is the extent to which they 
have been or are now manifesting 
themselves. In short, has she shown 
the qualities required for success? If 
she has, she is probably a good risk; 
if not, she is almost certain to fail. 

The discovery of potentially prom- 
ising direct saleswomen may be 
compared to the hunt for the needle 
in the haystack. Roughly, one 
candidate is obtained per 15 to 20 
applicants. Certain preliminary steps 
must be taken to exclude at the out- 
set those who are obviously unsuited 
or disinterested. 

The first of these steps is the 
initial screening. Whether the woman 
is contacted by telephone or in per- 
son, a definite series of questions is 
asked, covering such essential points 
as hours of availability to work, own- 
ership of a car (if required), age, 
physical handicaps, etc. If the response 
is unsatisfactory, negotiations are con- 
cluded at this point. Where the con- 
tact is in person, matters of appear- 
ance and manner also can be taken 
into account. Probably 10% of those 
applying will be eliminated at this 
point. 
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Following the initial screening, a 
brief description of the job is given, 
either individually or in a group. Its 
purpose is not to se// the work at this 
time. Rather is it to give the pros- 
pective saleswomen a chance to see in 
broad perspective the proposal being 
made them. In this presentation men- 
tion is made of the unfavorable fea- 
tures of the job (straight commission 
compensation, long hours, evening 
work, etc.) as well as of the favorable 
ones. While the unfavorable aspects 
of the work are not stressed, the 


women are made unmistakably aware 
of them. Often from 10 to 20% drop 
out at this point. The purpose of this 
is two-fold: first, to screen out at this 
point those who dislike or fear direct 
selling. Attempts to salvage them by a 
high pressure selling of the job are 
nearly always futile. They leave 
quickly after they start—so why start 
them? Second, this creates, on the 
part of the company, an impression of 
frankness that helps build morale and 
confidence. This also helps to combat 
subsequent disillusionment with the 
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job. Of course, if the company’s ob- be independent contractors) ; to per- sample (at least 500 cases) of past B 
jective is simply the bare-faced ex- mit a third and finer screening. This and present saleswomen in the com. 08s 
ploitation of the saleswoman, such an is accomplished by the establishment pany is employed for the analysis, 7 
explanation is unnecessary because an of weights for each of the various The application of each pros. en 
organization of this type is not pri- possible responses to the questions on pective saleswoman is scored by nin 
marily interested in building a stable the application blank. For example, inserting the weights appropriate to re 

sales force. If the woman can sell a age might be weighted as follows: the woman’s answers on her applica. : 
few friends and relatives before she under 25—0; 26 to 35—4; 36 to 45 tion and totaling them. If the total are 
leaves, that is all that is required —6; over +5—3. These weights are of these weights does not equal a pre- 
by this type of company. developed by making a. statistical determined critical score, that is, 40, h | 
Those who retain their interest are analysis of the relationship between the applicant is assumed to have so 7 
next asked to fill out a comprehensive each of the questions carried on the mnany negative characteristics that she va 
application form. This also has two application; that is, age, and job suc- should not be employed. This weight. nn 
purposes: to obtain data for company cess. Actual sales are used as the ing of the application is both practical ae 
records (even though the women may criterion. A_ statistically adequate and simple to use. It requires only a wee 
few minutes to enter and total the 7 3 
$$ weights. No skill is required and the mae 
procedure is entirely objective. Typi- iad 
cally, such a weighted application 4 
should exclude from 10 to 15% of the bees 
potentially unsatisfactory applicants hon 
with only a negligible loss of poten- tion 
tially satisfactory ones. The use of 5 
this weighted application further re- pw 
duces the available candidates by ap- ‘eel 
proximately 10%. pr 
Personal Interviews Arranged a 
THE MOST PRACTICAL At this point, those women who wie 

PEN IN THE WORLD: are eliminated by the weighted appli- ™ 

4 A cation are told that it would hardly 
THE NEW itepaint be fair for them to attempt to go into 

’ this work. The remainder then have } 
Lom TESSOf personal interviews arranged for them to 1 
UL, “to supplement the information given sell 
JET-FEED PEN on the application.” It is important det 
that the women be genuinely inter- qui 
READY TO BUILD SALES FOR YOU ested in the position and want it be- tab 
fore they are interviewed. It then can she 

The successor to ball pens...no other pen like it.. be explained that the purpose of the é, 

smoother writing, absolutely reliable, easily refill- interview is to aid the company in sta 

able. ..and READY TO GO TO WORK FOR YOU. determining the applicant’s fitness for 
Here's your chance to put your name and mes- direct selling. Since she is naturally thi 
sage at the real “point of sale” in the = New compression feed assures as much concerned about this as the , 
hands of the men who sign the orders. positive ink flow. No skips. company, her cooperation is usually pai 
Pot. No. D-154,945. Seth men cad women’s sizes. Me stops. Large lok supply. automatic. It is necessary to preface | 
oe Quolity finish ond styling. — Precision ball point for the interview with an explanation of iok 
on™ smoothest writing anagpyee. this character because to obtain a cir 
o ~ / Wes ~ well-rounded picture of the candidate, 
MRitenaint inal So it is necessary to review not only her me 
/ . Refill units replaced in 2 sec- work experience, if any, and_ her one 
7 the famous lighter >. ents. Supply Gam to ente- schooling, but also her early home 
w a P es mers and get “extra mileage” : wae 
: r-¢ 7) with the visible fer your od dollars. Unite come environment, her present home situa- ha 
< fuel supply incad greets then. to-danan, tion and social and financial status, 01 
‘ iii: estate ead fen. pull out old and push in and the condition of her health. Some in 
tured. Holds mony weeks’ reserve the new. of the questions may seem a little per- 
of fuel. Handsome appearance. sonal unless a reason for them is given of 
Available in jewel colors: Crystal, Write or wire for in advance of the interview. ou 
4 Ayo ee Doig he so seapihinssxesl poate we The interview is the key instru to 
with 3 extra flints and al- quae, Besse. ment in the selection of the direct re 
The perfect gitt teady fueled. Precision en- saleswoman. Using a standard series as 
FOR BOTH MEN 9ineering for long life and of questions from a form and record- 

AND WOMEN oo Boe yrs F ing the applicant’s responses, it |S to 
carries your name and =, * possible systematically to cover the te 
sales meager ye your i” evieal ; £ ter back round : 

~ gprs — _# 4350 S. KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD. principal areas Of her Dackg a 
‘s - SAINT LOUIS 9, MISSOURI which will throw light on the extent ha 
Makers of *'can"' and “‘bottle’’ top and to which she possesses the attributes, on 

mince produc dnloy pene graits and. motivations which are e© 

sential if she is to succeed in direct If 

selling. de 
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By reviewing her work record, it is 
possible to get a clear picture of her 
more outstanding characteristics. Such 
an interview will require from 45 
minutes to an hour and one-half. On 
the basis of this information decisions 
can be made relative to the following 
critical points: 

1. The state of the applicant’s 
health, vigor and physical stamina. 

2. The extent to which she has 
manifested well-established habits of 
industry, initiative and productivity, 
works well without close supervision, 
and is a self-starter. 

3. The extent to which she has 
given evidence of being clearly self- 
confident and self-reliant. 

4. The degree to which she has 

been dominant on her jobs, in her 
home, especially in her marital rela- 
tions, and in her social activities. 
5. Her principal motivations and 
goals in life; the extent to which she 
wants money, status, power, prestige 
and victory over her competitors. 

6. Her current financial status, 
with special reference to her ability 
to support herself during her break-in 
period. 


Final Decision 


Making the final decision relative 
to the applicant’s suitability for direct 
selling work is largely a matter of 
determining the extent to which her 
qualities conform to the patterns es- 
tablished as requisite. In short, has 
she: 

1. Robust 
stamina ? 

2. Worked regularly and hard 
throughout her life? 

3. Been on her own the greater 
part of her life? 

4+. Been the dominant one on the 
job, in her home and even in her 
circle of friends? 

5. Shown a strong desire for 
money, status, power, prestige or vic- 
tory over competitors or rivals? 

6. Managed matters so that she 
has a financial cushion or backlog of 
some sort to tide her over the break- 
in period ? 

In most cases, not more than 10% 
of those interviewed, or 2 or 3 cases 
out of 15 to 20, will conform closely 
to these standards. Nevertheless, the 
remainder might as well be eliminated 
as their chances of success are poor. 

The fact that a woman conforms 
to this pattern is far from a guaran- 
tee that she necessarily will be even 
a mediocre success. On the other 
hand, if she is seriously deficient in 
one or more of these characteristics, 
her likelihood of success is negligible. 
lf her health is bad, if she is lazy, 
dependent, submissive, lacks positive 


health, vigor and 
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motivation, or is in critical financial 
shape at the time of starting, the 
odds are at least 9 to | that she will 
fail. Thus, this procedure may be 
thought of as predictive at least in a 
negative sense. While it would be 
desirable to develop a_ procedure 
that will predict success as well as 
failure, this is difficult because many 
factors, both on and off the job, most 
of which cannot be anticipated, may 
interfere with success. On the other 
hand, the absence of one or two of 
the critical characteristics described 
above will practically guarantee fail- 


How do your 


ure, no matter how favorable other 
conditions may be. While it is unfor- 
tunate that success cannot be foretold 
as readily as failure, it is helpful to 
be able to detect and eliminate many 
of the probable failures. At least, only 
minimal time and effort need be spent 
on them. 

After the interview has been com- 
pleted and the decision to hire or not 
to hire has been made, those who are 
selected are given a thorough selling 
on the job, but also with a re-emphasis 
on its unpleasant features. They are 
then urged to sleep on the proposition. 


dealers 


prefer to be informed about 


your consumer advertising... 


|] By salesmen’s visits? 


[| By trade paper advertising? 


|] By direct mail? 


You'll find the answer to this, and many 
other important questions in ABP’s 
nation-wide survey of 355 typical deal- 
ers. Some of the answers may surprise 
you. But they will give you a much 
better understanding of the most im- 
portant man in your whole set-up. Send 
for your summary of this survey today. 
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In the interim, the manager communi- 
cates with previous employers and 
other references to verify informa- 
tion provided on the application and 
during the interview. If discrepancies 
are found, they are noted for discus- 
sion with the applicant during the 


final interview to follow, except 
where reports are of such a nature as 
to demand the woman’s rejection 
(dishonesty, alcoholism, etc). 

A small proportion, perhaps 5 to 
10%, of those who have listened to 
the second presentation on the job will 
usually decide not to go through with 


it and will not return for the final 
conference. Consequently, it is prob- 
able that of the initial 15 to 20 appli- 
cants considered, only one (sometimes 
none, rarely two) will actually go to 
work. She will have clearly demon- 
strated that she has the characteristics 
necessary for success. Not only will 
she have an excellent chance of suc- 
ceeding, but, in many cases, her work 
habits, self-reliance, ability to dom- 
inate and motivations are so well es- 
tablished that she will succeed in spite 
of inadequate training, incompetent 
supervision, lack of opportunities to 


...TO SCOOP SALES 


SCOOPING sales is routine with the heavy-hauling, geared 
Times-Picayune and New Orleans States .. . 

Witness the constant, profit-eminded endorsement of 
these newspapers by retail display advertisers . . . close to 
the market, close to the media... keen to advertising 


results! 


In the first eight months of ’49, they placed 9,352,497 lines 
of advertising in The Times-Picayune ... only one other 
morning newspaper in the U. S. carried more! 

And the evening States’ story in retail advertising— 
runaway growth of more than 2 million lines since 1940! 

Scooping sales in New Orleans? ... Here’s your one- 
cost answer... The Times-Picayune and States (daily, 
combined 270,636), or the Sunday Times-Picayune States 
(281,710) .. . Ask Jann & Kelley, Inc., today! 


Linage from Media Records 
Circulation A. B. C. publisher's statement 3 mos. ending Mar. 31, ‘49. 
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air her complaints, poor potential jp 
her territory and home office coopera- 
tion. She is job and supervision proof, 
She will be hard to handle, she may 
not stay too long, but as long as she 
is on the job she will be a producer, 

As indicated, the proportion of 
women applicants who meet the stand- 
ards of these procedures is small. 
Nevertheless, relatively few of these 
women will fail if employed. Thus it 
can be said that where this method 
of hiring is used, most of the turn- 
over occurs in advance of employ- 
ment. The advantage of this is, of 
course, obvious. 

This procedure, based as it is on 
common sense, is not a machine which 
automatically and flawlessly separates 
good from bad. Its effectiveness 1s 
proportionate to the care and judg- 
ment employed in its use. Further- 
more, it does not, as some have hoped 
might be possible with tests, relieve 
the manager of the responsibility for 
his decisions. If he lacks objectivity, 
is lazy and superficial or is prone to 
wishful thinking, his selections will 
be poor. Unfortunately, a number of 
those engaged in employment activi- 
ties in direct selling organizations to- 
day belong in this latter category. 
This is one of the principal reasons 
why turnover tends to be so high. 

On the other hand, if these pro- 
cedures are employed with care and 
objectivity, not only is turnover re- 
duced and productivity increased, but 
the insights which these procedures 
provide give field managers a better 
understanding of their saleswomen. 
This, in turn, helps them to do a 
better job of supervision. The end re- 
sult is that the Woman at the Door 
will not only be happier and more 
productive in her work, but she will 
stay at it longer. 
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Women's Shoes and Men's 
Wear: Consumer demands in these 
two fields have a thorough going over 
in two survey reports: (1) The Fem- 
inine Viewpoint on Footwear as Pre- 
sented by the Women Readers of The 


American Magazine; (2) Men's 
Wear, a Survey of the Collier’s Mar- 
ket. Copies are available from the 
Research Dept., The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., New York 17, N. Y. 


Fact File: To enable advertisers 
and agency executives to evaluate 
their most profitable markets and 
media, Business Week has made 
available 16 reports which include 
the results of several independent 
readership studies, current advertising 
statistics, market data, and other 
equally important material. A check 
list on which you can indicate the re- 
ports you wish will be sent on request 
to the magazine, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Food Merchandising Service: 
To eliminate the confusion that exists 
in the industry on this subject, the 


Merchandising Committee of the 
National Food Brokers Association 


has published a booklet, ‘“Merchan- 
dising Service and the Food Broker.” 
Information in it gives a better un- 
derstanding of fundamental require- 
ments of such promotional services, so 
that manufacturers and brokers alike 
may know what services they may find 
in this field. Write to the Association 
at 527 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. 


Exclusive to Sales Executives: 
A service on county industry data 
by establishments. personnel and pay- 
roll. It gives out information which 
will aid in analyzing markets and 
adjusting boundaries of sales areas; 
in budgeting sales and establishing 
quotas; in allocating manpower, ad- 
Vertising expenditures and other over- 
head items to field offices. A resume of 
the service may be had by writing the 
Service Bureau, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp.., 590 Madison 
Ave., New York ‘< /. h A 


Paint and Allied Products: 
Sales of them through lumber and 
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building material dealers amount to 
approximately $200,000,000, accord- 
ing to a nation-wide survey conducted 
by Building Supply News. Out of 
982 dealers questioned, 896 or 91.1% 
carry paint and allied products . . 

674 of the dealers are located in towns 
of less than 25,000 . . . Home owners 
buy 52.8% of the total paint... 
Farmers, paint and building contrac- 
tors rank next in importance. Copies 
of the report available from the Re- 
search Department, Building Supply 
News, 5 South Wabash Ave., Chica- 


go 3, Ill. 


Business Compass Points: The 
fourth monthly “business expecta- 
tions” survey completed, by Dun’s 
Review reflects the opinions of 801 
business executives. Included are re- 
ports from manufacturing, wholesal- 
ing, and retailing businesses, almos* 
all having a tangible net worth of 
$50,000 or more. Available, too, are 
these charts: “Growth in Manufac- 
turing by State, 1939-47” and “Quar- 
terly Retail Sales & Inventories by 
Line, 1946-1949.” Write Dun’s Re- 
view, 290 Broadway, New York 


8, N. Y. 
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MARKETING RESEARCH 

Fifteen of the American Marketing 
Association’s professional marketing 
men, representing the whole field of 
marketing, have been named to the 
Board of Judges for the A. M. A.’s 
National Awards Program. 

In announcing the names of the 
judges, who will serve until June 
1950, William C. Gordon, Jr., chair- 
man of the National Awards Com- 
mittee, pointed out that all entries 
for Annual National Awards of the 
A. M. A. must be in the hands of the 
secretary of the Board of Judges no 
later than January 15, 1950. Mrs. 
Margurite A. Julian, assistant to 
the secretary of the A. M. A., 1525 
East 53rd Street, Chicago, is secre- 
tary of the Board of Judges. 

The Board of Judges designates 
Annual National Awards in four 
classifications: Service to Marketing; 
Improvement of Marketing Practice; 
Development of Marketing Research 
Techniques; Theory of Marketing. 
“Special Awards,” also, may be 
granted. 

In urging American Marketing 
Association members to submit en- 
tries for the National Awards, Mr. 
Gordon pointed out that, “A job or 
contribution prepared by any individ- 
ual, or group of individuals, company 
or organization engaged in marketing 
activities in the U. S. or Canada is 
eligible for a national award, provided 
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it meets the specifications of relating 
to a phase of the marketing process, is 
specific in nature, has proved itself in 
operation, and is available to the en- 
tire marketing profession . . . Mem- 
bership in the A. M. A. is not a re- 
quirement for eligibility.” 

The Board of Judges consists of : 
Wilford L. White, chairman, Office 
of Domestic Commerce; Harold P. 
Alspaugh, H. J. Heinz Co.; William 
F. Buehl, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.; Helen Canoyer, University of 
Minnesota; H. D. Everett, Jr., Ford 
Motor Co.; Albert Haring, Indiana 
University; James R. Hawkinson, 
Northwestern University;. B. F. 
Lynip, Jr., California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Co.; T. G. Mac- 
(j;owan, Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co.; Harold H. Maynard, Ohio 
State University ; Donald E. Megath- 
lin, Kendall Mills; Victor H. Pelz, 
Trafic Audit Bureau; Harry D. 
Wolfe, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ; 
Philip Salisbury, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT; Paul Haynes, International 
Surveys Ltd. ~ 


NEWSPAPERS 


All media research developed by 
the American Newspaper Advertising 
Network has been transferred to the 
Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 


Most of A. N. A. N.’s research 


TIMING a national outdoor poster campaign for early winter sales drive 
the Sunmaid Growers of California are using 1,500 24-sheet posters in 500 


markets, supplemented by 2,300 three-sheet posters for use in 
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100 cities. 


studies have been set forth in th 
form of color slide presentations 
Among these are the following, all oj 
which are now in the hands of the 
Bureau of Advertising: 

‘‘What’s Ahead for Advertising?’ 
which defines recent business trends 
and emphasizes the advantages oj 
newspaper advertising in todays 
economy. 

“The Penetration Study,” which 
answers the question of how frequenc) 
in newspaper advertising affects aud- 
ence turnover and the over-all ob 
servation and readership of newspaper 
campaigns. 

“The Reading vs. Listening Study,’ 
(conducted by Dr. Paul F. Lazars. 
feld, director of the Bureau of Ap. 
plied Social Research of Columbia 
University) which shows the relative 
effectiveness of printed advertising in 
newspapers and spoken advertising on 
the radio in making an impact on 
people’s minds and rousing them to 
action. 


FARM PAPERS 


A two-page center-spread adver 
tisement for Crow’s Hybrid Seed 
Corn topped the men’s list of the 
highest scoring advertisements in the 
May 7 issue of The Prairie Farmer, 
while a full-page display for Gold 
Medal Enriched Flour attracted more 
women readers than any other adver- 
tising in the surveyed issue, according 
to The Advertising Research Founda 
tion. 

The results have been published in 
a 92-page report for distribution to 
more than 3,500 advertisers, adver- 
tising agency and_ publishing ex 
ecutives. 

77% ot the men noted the red and 
black center spread for Crow’s “Deep- 
Root” Hybrid Corn, giving it number 
one position on their list of highest 
scoring advertisements. It placed third 
on the women’s list at 55%. 

Topping the women’s list at 73% 
was a full-page black and white ad- 
vertisement for Gold Medal Enriched 
Flour. Appearing in the women’s sec 
tion of the publication, the advertise 
ment featured a large photograph 0 
an applesauce cake and a_ Bett 
Crocker recipe for making the dessert. 
14% of the men also looked at this 
advertisement. 

The Prairie Farmer, published 
semi-monthly at Chicago, is a genera 
farm publication serving farmers ane 
farm families in Illinois, Indiana 
Wisconsin, Michigan, lowa_ ae 
Ohio. It is printed in four editions— 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ger 
eral. The publication’s total circule 
tion is approximately 370,000. 

All four editions of the surveyé 
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SERVING THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


In BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, October 1st, Barbour Welting Company, Brockton, Mass., largest producers of 
Welting for shoes and 30 manufacturers of nationally advertised men’s shoes cooperated in a 40 page advertising 
insert. Barbour offered 37 men’s shoe manufacturers the opportunity to cooperate in this vigorous promotion . . . 
and gave them a choice of placing it in any retail shoe paper. Of the 37, 30 said “We want our advertising in 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER.” 


This was a logical choice and a natural choice because “everyone in shoes reads BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER.” 
It’s the one business publication reaching the majority of key retailers and department store buyers of the nation. 
These cooperating manufacturers, a fair cross-section of the whole shoe industry, realize that RECORDER Leader- 
ship in Editorial Content, Reader Interest and in National Circulation* is unchallenged. 


We are proud of the fact that BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER enjoys such confidence with so many manufacturers 
of leading national brands of shoes. 


a MORE RETAILERS ano BUYERS 


* ABC Audited 22,266 Circulation, June 1949 


BOOT 1. SHOE 


A. B. 4 Fy E C Oo b D c r A Chilton ru) Publication 


100 EAST 42nd STREET ° NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ABOVE ALL OTHER BUSINESS PAPERS. 
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issue were identical except for edi- 
torial material on one-half of one 
page. The surveyed issue had 19 edi- 
torial departments, 43 feature articles, 
10 news items, 90 editorial illustra- 
tions, five humor panels, two comic 
strips, 166 general display advertise- 
ments, and approximately 24 columns 
of classified advertising. 


MAGAZINES 


Ten years ago the average maga- 
zine publisher spent one out of every 
five dollars he received for paper. To- 
day he is spending one out of every 
four, and his profit margin is dropping 
accordingly, as shown by a survey 
just released by the National Associa- 
tion of Magazine Publishers. 


PHILLIPS 


WYMAN, 
Magazine publisher marks 26 years 
service (12 as director) to A.B.C. 


Redbook 


The Paper Committee of the 
N.A.M.P. obtained this information 
from publishers who used _three- 
fourths of all the paper used by maga- 
zines in the U. S. last year. In 1948, 
says the report, 26% of the revenue 
received by publishers went to paper 
manufacturers compared with 21% of 
revenue in the 1935-1939 period. 
Publishers’ profit margins have 
dropped from 6.7% to 4.9% in this 
same period and are still going down. 

Paper cost,-which has always been 
the largest single cost item to a maga- 
zine publisher, has risen far more 
than other costs. If, during the post- 
war period, editorial, printing, dis- 
tributing and other costs had risen as 
much as paper cost, magazine publish- 
ers would be operating at substantial 
losses. 

Although the cost per square inch 
of paper used by reporting publishers 
has risen 79%, average advertising 
rates per square inch in 1948 were 
the same as they were in the 1935- 
39 period. Increases in the prices 
charged to readers of magazines have 
been considerably less, percentagewise, 
than the rise in paper cost. 

Magazine publishers fear that with 
profit margins already down by 27% 
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E. A. SCHIRMER, is elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the 


Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 


from 1935-39, which is considered a 
normal period, the continuance of high 
paper prices may jeopardize the fu- 
ture of the magazine industry. In so 
doing, they point out, it will also 
threaten the health of the paper in- 
dustry. Publishers state that, in their 
opinion, paper usage can be expanded 
only by increases in advertising line- 
age or in circulation. Lower paper 
prices would enable magazine pub- 
lishers to bring about these increases 
by giving customers more value per 
dollar spent. 


Chatelaine’s 56-page survey on the 
food buying habits, preferences, and 
prejudices of the Canadian family is 
now available. The 80-question ballot 
was answered by Chatelaine’s Con- 
sumer Council, a group of 2,000 
women scientifically selected to repre- 
sent a cross-section of the magazine’s 
circulation—331,046 families. The 
total has been broken down as to age, 
income, population groups and geo- 
graphical location. 

Complimentary copies of the 1949 
Food Survey—the 10th in a series of 
surveys made by Chatelaine’s Con- 
sumer Relations Department—may be 
obtained by writing to Consumer Re- 
lations Department, Chatelaine, 481 
University Avenue, Toronto 2, 
Canada. 


OSBORNE B. BOND has been 
elected president and publisher of 
Liberty succeeding F. S. Forsberg. 


A market report for the drug jp 
dustry has recently been publishes 
by The Popular Fiction Group. Cop. 
taining facts on the location of drug 
sales, expenditures for drugs by jp. 
come groups, advertising readership 
and brand consciousness, this ney 
study shows the relationship of nm 
tional drug sales to the circulation 
and readership of The Popular Fig. 
tion Group. Included in the repor 
is a desk-size National Wholesak 
Druggists’ Association Distribution 
Map for easy reference. 

Copies of the report may be had by 
writing to: Sam J. Perry, The Popy. 
lar Fiction Group, 205 East # 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


RADIO 


There are more FM-equipped 
homes in metropolitan New Yor 
City than there are AM-equipped 
homes in any one of 25 States of the 
Union or in the District of Columbia 
according to a study made by the FM 


ADOLF N. HULT, appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales for 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 


Association. Just revealed, this FMA 
study was based on the results of é 
quarterly FM survey conducted i 
the New York Metropolitan area by 
Pulse, Inc., and the sample censui 
made in 1947, 

According to the Pulse surves, 
which covered 3,000 New York 
homes, 14.4% of these homes wert 
positively identified by Pulse repre 
sentatives as possessing FM receivers 
Using this figure as a basis along with 
the 1947 sample census, the FMA 
study revealed that there are mot 
than 520,000 homes in the New York 
Metropolitan area equipped to receitt 
FM programs. 


Future plans for the operation # 
the Mutual Broadcasting System net 
work, as presented by Frank Whitt 
president of MBS, have been outlined 
to the network’s board of directot 
Shareholder stations of the netw0 
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. For One Issue of a Trade Paper | | 
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ipped 
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mbia, The publishers of TIRES Service Station will pay $1,000 to 

FM the first producer of an original copy, or photostatic copy, 
of a dealer paper specializing in tire merchandising and 
service, now in existence and carrying a date line PRIOR TO 
AUGUST 1919, which from some time prior to August 1919, 
to date has continuously been published in the United States; 
has continuously had an editorial content devoted exclusively 
to the direct business interest of retailers of motor vehicle 
tires and allied lines; and has had a general trade circulation. 
‘For example, rubber manufacturers’ publications, such as 
India Rubber World, containing casual editorial references 

: to tires, and statistical publications, such as Tire Rate Book, 

‘ are not included in this offer. 

PMA TIRES Service Station, now in its 31st year, desires a copy 

a of the above mentioned paper for its tire industry history 

ail library. 

‘ensus 
This offer holds good until March 1, 1950. 
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Make Real Friends 


out of ‘Business Friends’’ 
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s. Order one each 


of beiow now as ‘“‘trial be convinced you've hit. 


Stuckey’s Special Deluxe Gift Boxes 
Pecans, Delicacies! 


We gift wrap, mail by your list, enclose your card. 
Prices include all wrapping and mailing costs. 
Serving hundreds of firms; guaranteed satisfaction. 


Special Deluxe Box No. 1—$8: A bountiful 
assortment, beautifully packaged! Contains 
4 Ibs. select pecans, round plastic box of as- 
sorted pecan candies, big 1 Ib. pecan roll with 
creamy nougat center, and four 1 Ib. jars 
assorted Florida tropical jellies and Georgia 
home made preserves. 

Deluxe Box No. 2—$4.50: 4 Ibs. select 
pecans, plastic circle assorted Pecan candies, 
four 2}-oz. jars tropical jellies. 


EASTMAN, GA. 


There’s a better way to get re- 
sults from your sales force. . . 


Witte for owr 
Aee €alalog 


of nationally advertised products 
for 


SALES CONTEST PRIZES 
CHRISTMAS AND 


GOOD WILL GIFTS 
ae =x * 
Ronsons—Bulovas—Novelties 


TRAVELLERS 
PREMIUM CO. 


Eleven Broadway 
New York 4, New York 


MORGAN) REICHNER heads 
new Morgan Reichner, consulting 
service for merchandising sales 
promotion and advertising. 


have announced that new facilities in 
various key centers of the Nation 
would be placed at the disposal of the 
network for use in future radio and 
television plans. 

In Chicago five new studios have 
been completed. The new WGN- 
Mutual building now has the latest 
radio and television equipment and 
facilities. Detroit has reported that 
its new 50,000-watt transmitter and 
studio facilities are also in full opera- 
tion. In Cleveland a new studio build- 
ing, auditorium and theater will be 
under construction shortly. Mutual’s 
New York City outlet for television, 
WOR-TYV, is now on the air officially 
with the World Series as its premiere 
program. ; 

” 

Dow H. Drukker, Jr., president of 
the North Jersey Broadcasting Co., 
which operates WPAT, Paterson, 
N. J., has announced the appointment 
of Herman Bess as a vice-president 
of the company in charge of sales and 
programming. Mr. Bess will work 
with James V. Cosman, general man- 
ager, in expanding the services of the 
station, which will transmit a 5,000- 
watt signal and operate on a 24-hour 
basis on or about November 15. The 
North Jersey Broadcasting Co. is an 
afhliate of The Herald-News, Passaic- 
Clifton, N. J. The company also 
operates a frequency modulation radio 
station, WPAT-FM, with a trans- 
mitter atop Garret Mountain, N. J. 
... John G. Stilli, Jr., is the newly 
named advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager for Westinghouse Sta- 
tions WBZ and WBZA, Boston, and 
the affliated FM and TV stations. 

+. 

Radio Station KPHO, Phoenix, 
Ariz., has increased both its daytime 
and nighttime power from 250 watts 
to 5,000 watts. The station is owned 
by Phoenix Broadcasting, Inc. 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


E. C. Rayner has commenced pub- 


lication of Advertising Daily, 10) 
West 55 Street, New York City. The 
publication is currently being issued 
with daily frequency on a four-page 
basis in magazine size, without adver. 
tising. According to Mr. Rayner, the 
program calls for early expansion into 
newspaper size and format and the in. 
clusion of advertising. Circulation 
efforts and editorial content are di- 
rected chiefly to advertising agency 
executives. 

The corporation, Advertising 
Daily, Inc., which is owned by Ray- 
mond Bill and Edward Lyman Bill, 
Bill Brothers Publications, has an 
option on a controlling interest in the 
new publication. 


Store Modernization Reporter will 
be launched as a quarterly beginning 
in January, 1950 by the Store Mod- 
ernization Institute, which also spon- 
sors the annual International Store 
Modernization Shows. The new 
magazine will have a controlled cir- 
culation consisting of 15,000 chain 
and department store owners and 
executives, independent retailers, 
architects, bankers, builders, and con- 
tractors. The publication is designed 
to present a quick news roundup for 
this field four times a year to these 
executives who travel considerable 
distances each year to see up-to-date 
store equipment and materials at the 
annual Store Modernization Show. 
John W. H. Evans, president of the 
Store Modernization Institute, is pub- 
lisher and advertising director of the 
magazine. Headquarters are at 40 
Fast 49 Street, New York City. 


Norman Knight, former Eastern 
station relations manager of Mutual 
Broadcasting System, has become vice- 
president in charge of advertising of 
Sponsor Publications, Inc. . . . Post 
Exchange Publishing Corp., publisher 
of Post Exchange & Ships Service, 8 
located in new quarters at 9 East 4) 
Street, New York City. 


RUPERT THOMAS, former vice- 
president of Walter Weir, Inc.. 
joins Hazard Advertising Co. 
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That reaches 78% of the families 
of the First 3 cities of the U.S. 


The effectiveness of any advertisement can be 
measured by its “power-to-pull”. This, of course, 
depends on the number of people it reaches. In 
the highly populated areas of New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia First 3 Markets Group delivers 
a greater coverage than any other single medium. 


MARKETS GROUP 


New York Sunday News 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
Rotogravure « Colorgravure 


Picture Sections » Magazine Sections 


New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 ° Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 70043 
San Francisco 4, Cal., 155 Montgomery Street; GArfield 1-7946 . 
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Los Angeles 13, Cal., 448 So. Hill Street, MIChigan 0578 


Retail Sales Forecast for November 1949 


Retail sales in the U. S. will prob- 
ably reach a level of $11.0 billion this 
November in the crest of the usual 
year-end seasonal upsurge. This does 
not take into account the cumulative 
effects of unemployment growing out 
of repercussions of the as yet unsettled 
steel strike. The forecast does reflect, 
however, a quickening in the tempo of 
retail activity from the very low 
levels of the past summer, and repre- 
sents a negligible decline of half of 
one per cent from the levels of last 
November. The big question facing 
retailers is whether the autumn pick- 
up in trading activity will accelerate 
sufficiently to boost sales in December 
over the all-time record levels of last 
year. Here the prospects are not good 
because automotive sales—the most 
dynamic component of current retail 
sales—will not share in the year-end 
seasonal rise. Therefore, the expecta- 
tions are that for the first time in 11 
years annual sales volume will register 
a decline from the preceding year. 

However, on a regional basis we 
find a small number of states that 
are currently enjoying rather remark- 
able retail sales booms well in excess 
of the experience of the rest of the 
country. Recent data on sales tax col- 
lections, for instance, point to Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, New Mexico and 
Wyoming as among the very few 
states that will record sales gains in 
1949 over 1948 of the order of 10% 
and more. Those areas that will re- 
cord the most unfavorable sales per- 
formance in 1949 are (as readers of 
this column are well aware) the New 
England states particularly, for these 
states bore the brunt of the recession 
in non-durable goods manufacture evi- 
dent throughout most of the year. 
The leading cities, those with a city- 
national index well above the aver- 
age (for this November compared 
with November, 1948) are: Baton 
Rouge, La., 115.5; Reno, Nev., 
114.0; Butte, Mont., 113.0; Albu- 


querque, N. M., 112.1; Casper, 
Wyo., 109.4; Bartlesville, Okla., 
112 


108.9; New Orleans, La., 108.3; 
Billings, Mont., 107.8; Flint, Mich., 
107.5; Hempstead Township, N. Y., 
107.5; Racine, Wis., 107.1; Bakers- 
field, Cal., 107.0; Boise, Idaho, 107.0; 
Miami, Fla., 107.0. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research De- 
partment with the aid of Econometric 
Institute, Inc., maintains running charts 
on the business progress of more than 200 
of the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given, 
the first being “City Index—1949 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
last official Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a market. 
It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1949 
over 1948,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how busi- 
ness is today as compared with last vear. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1949 over 1948,” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 


projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the ex. 
pected seasonal trend, and cyclical! move. 
ment. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa. 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully 
protected by copyright. They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from SALES MANAGEMENT, INc. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level of 
sales compared with the same month in 
1948 which equals or exceeds the national 
change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for November, 1949) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. November 


1939 1948 1948 1949 


UNITED STATES 


296.6 99.5 100.0 10964.0 

Alabama 
% Birmingham ... 461.9 101.5 102.0 40.65 
% Gadsden ...... 536.4 101.7 102.2 5.0 
Mobile ....... 508.5 91.5 92.0 13.8 
Montgomery ... 422.4 99.0 99.5 1.8 


Arizona 
Phoenix ...... 522.3 97.3 97.8 21.9 
Tucson ....... 442.3 94.1 94.6 9.0 
Arkansas 


. 438.8 102.2 102.7 6.10 
... 545.3 102.5 103.0 19.6 


% Fort Smith . 
% Little Rock 


(Continued on page 114) 
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CIRCULATION OF A MAGAZINE IS IMPORTANT— details of survey methods—are obtainable from 
and Country Gentleman’s 2,300,000 subscriber- your Country Gentleman representative. 


families, concentrated in the top-half group that CONSISTENTLY THOROUGH READERSHIP OF COUN- 


TRY GENTLEMAN reflects more and better editorial 


content...made possible by the skill of the editors 


gets 90° of all U. S. farm income, are rated by 


dealers as their best rural customers. But— 


WHAT HAPPENS AFTER THE MAGAZINE REACHES —and Curtis resources and resourcefulness. And it 
THESE HOMES? Country Gentleman’s readership, —, 


by men and women alike, is intensive from cover YOUR ADVERTISING HAS A BETTER CHANCE to get 


to cover—as shown by this typical readership sur- read, and to get results, in Country Gentleman— 


vey chart, for the August issue. Ratings from Con- the magazine read cover-to-cover by The Best 
tinuing Readership Surveys for other issues—and People in the Country! 


Visibility Ratings of Editorial Items in August, 1949 Issue 


60 ‘Average Visibility of Magazine=100 
— Male Readers 
--- Female Readers 
+ +++ Both Sexes 
20 
COUNTRY GENTLEWOMAN SECTION 
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Tha bell ; 


In over half of all U. S. counties, 
vountry Gentleman circulation exceeds 
that of the biggest weekly and biggest 
monthly magazine. : 


turn to Country Gentleman for 
Better Farming, Better Living 
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INTERESTED IN A 


$4090 
Family Sales Average? 


Like asking a manager if he's interested in 
a .400 batting average! Per family sales 
average a big $4090 in Middletown... 
now recognized as a Connecticut 


HIGH SPOT CITY 


Middletown'’s November sales are forecast 
at $2,740,000—161% above the city's sales 
in November 1939 . . . . only city in Con- 
necticut to be added to High Spot list in 
last eight years. 


Middletown's buying habits assure solid 
sales response. The Middletown Press alone 
sells this market, with saturation coverage 
in city and trading area... larger by far 
than any possible combination of outside 
papers. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


DLETOWN, CONN. 


OUR NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


MONEY IN 
THE BANK 


... and still growing! 


St. Petersburg Bank Deposits 


1932 ....... $ 4,616,512 
1936 ... 12,909,731 
SPER secnese 21,793,398 
TEE svesies 111,363,726 


A growth of 2,312°.—and— 

as of July 31, $5,000,000 ahead 
. still growing! 

Advertise in the TIMES in this, 

America's newest and _ highly 

prosperous 100,000 market. It's 

money in the bank for you! 


ST. PETERSBURG—FLORIDA 
TIMES Sunday 


Represented by 
Theis & Simpson Co. Inc. 


York Atlanta Chicage Detroit 
J. Obenaver, Jr. in Jacksonville, Fila. 


Daily 


New 
v. 
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SPOT HIIES 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for November, 1949) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. November 
1939 1948 1948 1949 
California 
% Bakersfield 425.4 106.5 107.0 13.06 
% Berkeley ...... 295.7 100.5 101.0 8.93 
EN va:ceavera 389.3 945 95.0 18.26 
Long Beach 483.4 985 99.0 36.45 
Los Angeles 366.6 963 96.8 252.29 
Oakland ...... 293.1 95.8 96.3 46.60 
Pasadena ..... 349.5 95.5 96.0 16.95 
Riverside ..... 387.6 97.5 98.0 5.93 
% Sacramento 342.4 101.5 102.0 23.80 
San Bernardino. 402.1 96.5 97.0 9.53 
San Diego .... 410.3 95.8 96.3 34.51 
% San Francisco . 331.0 101.6 102.1 111.64 
San Jose ..... 447.0 97.33 978 18.15 
Santa Barbara . 308.3 96.5 97.0 6.32 
Stockton ..... 361.7 93.6 94.1 11.79 
Colorado 
% Colorado Springs 424.9 105.5 106.0 7.86 
w Denver ....... 355.3 100.1 100.6 55.60 
% Pueblo ....... 375.0 99.6 100.1 7.50 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport 270.0 948 95.3 17.47 
% Hartford ..... 268.6 101.5 102.0 25.65 
Middletown 261.0 97.55 98.0 2.74 
New Haven 258.6 96.1 96.6 19.86 
% Stamford ..... 342.3 100.8 101.3 8.18 
Waterbury 288.8 96.9 97.4 11.06 
Delaware 
Wilmington . 257.8 99.1 99.6 14.72 
District of Columbia 
% Washington . 261.4 103.8 104.3 92.56 
Florida 
% Jacksonville 395.5 102.6 103.1 25.75 
Oe eeneees 412.6 106.5 107.0 37.42 
% Orlando ...... 411.7 102.8 103.3 9.51 
% Pensacola 415.4 102.9 103.4 6.19 
% St. Petersburg . 452.3 105.3 105.8 12.98 
we Tampa ....... 377.0 103.5 104.0 15.27 
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SALEM mass 


Busiest Sales 
Center in Indus- 
trial Essex Co. 


In Salem, hub of a true city zone 
of 142,100 people, retail sales 
average $3812 per family. . .22% 


above the U. S. average. 17% 
above the state average. 
Naturally you want your big 


share of Salem City Zone’s $107,- 
474.000 And you'll 
get it with the Salem Evening 
News . the only paper with 
Local news impact throughout the 
entire market. 


SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency Inc. 


retail sales. 


Bi oe a j > 


sells the 


ASK 


REPRESENTING 


YOUR 


LEADING 


JOHN 


RADIO 


BLAIR 


STATIONS 


MAN 


millions that buy 


| Offices in: Chicago, New York 
Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


SALES MANAGEMENI 


buy 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for November, 1949) 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1939 
Georgia 
wAtlanta ....... 363.2 
x Augusta ...... 371.0 
Columbus ..... 413.5 
Mesen cccccse SG 
Savannah ..... 366.0 
Hawaii 
Honolulu ..... 386.8 
Idaho 
WOese cccccese 355.7 
Illinois 
* Bloomington 307.2 
*% Champaign- 

Urbana ..... 313.2 
a rr 290.1 
>a 320.5 
a a ee 290.4 
East St. Louis. 329.2 

% Moline-Rock Island- 

E. Moline ... 323.7 
ee 300.6 
Rockford ..... 335.8 
Springfield 299.2 

Indiana 
w Evansville ..... 370.5 
Fort Wayne - 310.7 
DN tétudacka 377.7 
% Indianapolis - 342.8 
PE cece 336.4 
South Bend - 335.1 
& Terre Haute .. 312.2 
lowa 
Cedar Rapids . 348.5 
Davenport ~- 5038 
Des Moines - 320.2 
Sioux City - 309.0 
%& Waterloo ...... 371.6 
Kansas 
Hutchinson eS 
% Kansas City .. 480.6 
w& Topeka ...... 479.9 
ee 510.9 
Kentucky 
® Lexington . 394.2 
w& Louisville ..... 364.0 
Louisiana 
% Baton Rouge .. 578.7 
wNew Orleans .. 412.2 
% Shreveport . 373.4 
NOVEMBER |, 


City 
Index 
1949 

Ys. 

1948 


89.2 


106.5 


100.2 


100.9 
98.1 
97.7 
99.0 
97.5 


100.0 
96.5 
95.4 
98.0 


103.1 

94.7 
103.5 
100.1 
105.0 

96.0 
105.2 


95.5 
93.6 
90.3 
95.2 
100.2 


97.5 
103.3 
102.5 

97.5 


101.5 
99.5 


115.0 
107.8 
104.6 


1949 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


103.1 
100.7 
97.0 
96.0 
93.3 


89.6 


107.0 


103.6 

95.2 
104.0 
100.6 
105.5 

96.5 
105.7 


96.0 
94.1 
90.8 
95.7 
100.7 


98.0 
103.8 
103.0 

98.0 


102.0 
100.0 


115.5 
108.3 
105.1 


$ 
(Million ) 
November 
1949 


55.03 
8.20 
8.60 
8.35 

11.09 


28.20 


6.90 


14.71 
15.35 
14.39 
56.84 

7.20 
14.14 

9.24 


10.14 
9.78 
23.18 
10.69 
9.29 


11.47 
41.93 


(S.M. Forecast for November, 1949) 


RETAIL SALES 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. November 
1939 1948 1948 1949 
Maine 

Bangor ....... 272.1 97.4 97.9 4.87 | 

Lewiston-Auburn 262.9 97.3 97.8 5.89 | 

Portland ..... 275.5 93.1 93.6 11.13 | T E S T | N G 

A wide variety of occupations. 

High incomes in all brackets. 
Maryland Lynn and the wealthy North 
* Baltimore . 316.6 101.5 102.0 105.80 , 

Cumberland ... 280.9 95.4 95.9 5.28 Shore comprise a natural test 
market! And the LYNN ITEM 
is ready with an experienced 
staff to cooperate in every 

1 
way! 
Massachusetts y 

— 229.6 98.5 99.0 98.96 | 
T RESULTS 

Fall River .... 253.7 89.9 90.4 903 | 

Holyoke ...... 292.7 94.5 95.0 5.65 “ LYNN 

Lawrence ..... 226.0 96.7 97.2 7.12 

Lowell ..ccces 324.3 95.5 96.0 8.82 with the 

OE Bice 250.7 104.5 105.0 9.15 

New Bedford .. 264.6 93.4 93.9 9.50 


Represented by Small, 
CHICAGO EW 


« * 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Brewer and Kent, 
YOR 


Only A.B.C. newspaper in Lynn, Mass. 


Inc. 


ost 
LOS ANGELES 


There's a continuous 


ZING 


when you sell in 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


From way back, dollars have piled up in re- 
serves for over 100,000 people in its prosperous 
city zone. Factories have plenty of orders to be 
filled with overtime being added on many pay- 
rolls. 


Holyoke Transcript-Telegram 


The Sales-maker 


Every evening in 25,000 homes 


Represented by 
Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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HIGH 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 7 
The ONLY city in all New England to be added as 
a Metropolitan County Area in 1949, 
\ retailer’s market drawing phenomenal sales of (Continued from page 115) is 
e 
$120,000,000.00 Mane 
RETAIL SALES 
Food Sales $32 813,000 (S.M. Forecast for November, 1949) 
' 
City New 
Drug Sales . errr ere 2,695,000 City City Nat'l ie 
Index Index Index $ Camd 
Equally fantastic and verified is the newspaper story of 121% 1949 1949 1949 (Million) HE Eliza 
awe f as ; eS vs. vs. vs. November Jerse 
coverage in the city zone, and 81.8% in the entire trading area 1939 1948 1948 1949 4 
... A.B.C. net paid audited circulation. Newa 
% Passa 
Nearest outside newspapers claiming to serve Pittsfield show a Massachusetts (Cont.) Pater 
; ‘ ioe 4 . : eae Tren! 
circulation of not over .005% in one instance, and .01% in Pittsfield ..... 237.4 97.9 98.4 5.08 = 
Salem ....... 2318 99.3 998 401 
another. Springfield .... 279.2 95.7 96.2 208 
Worcester .... 240.3 97.8 98.3 19.61 New 
THE BERKSHIRE EAGLE  Pittsf a 
HE BERKSHIRE EAGLE Pittsfield, Mass | wickigan 
, Battle Creek .. 363.1 99.2 99.7 mn 
Represented By Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. de Bay City ..... 366.5 101.1 101.6 708 New 
we Detroit ....... 394.9 102.4 1029 210 Bo ay, 
. ‘ GONE: cceciics 368.1 107.0 1075 22 “<a 
Grand Rapids .. 370.0 99.2 99.7 27g * mg 
- . iidgia ieee - Jackson ....-- 344.3 966 97.1 8.47 & Buffa 
% Kalamazoo .... 351.7 99.5 100.0 11.5 & Elmi 
one ° | Lansing ...... 369.0 97.0 97.5 IER yum 
Se t e Fami wes wit | Muskegon ..... 373.9 87.5 88.0 7.74 : 
te Saginaw .....- 262.3 101.2 101.7 8.23 own 
Jame 
the Most to Spend ae 
. LIF: 
| Minnesota sae 
| = GE wacsacs 296.5 95.6 96.1 125 
% Sche 
Minneapolis ... 295.1 98.5 99.0 69.88 ‘ 
St. Paul ..... 313.5 990 995 4462 yra 
* Troy 
Uticz 
| Mississippi 
The families with the most to spend are the families with the | te Jackson ...... 477.7 100.8 101.3 10% Nort 
or 
highest. incomes—and in North Jersey the families of Passaic- | tite 
Clifton rank first in both. Last year incomes averaged $5,876* Missouri % Char 
one F H . %& Kansas City .. 366.0 105.4 105.9 72M Durh 
and totaled $202 million for the corporate city, which is only St. Joseph ... 347.1 95.7 96.2 88 Gree 
: s . w St. Louis .... 338.7 996 1001 10678 .. 
42°/, of the entire ABC trading territory. Springfield .... 383.4 98.6 99.1 gi a 
alls 
Wilm 
Only one newspaper can deliver your sales message into Passaic- Wins 
y Montana 
Clifton homes—The Herald-News. With the largest North Jersey Mle oasis 338.4 107.3 1078 58 
, , “a's , . ‘ . ED pincers 319.0 112.5 113.0 7.0 
circulation, it is read in practically every Passaic-Clifton home co Falls... 323.5 104.7 1052 538 Nor 
every evening. The Herald-News has more circulation where & Fary 
people have more to spend. Nebraska 
Lincoin ...... 344.8 99.1 99.6 = Ohio 
= . . 31 
THE HERALD-NEwWs .......... ....Passaic-Clifton, N. J. wea aeeates — ae Akro 
Cant 
50,235abc—3/31/49 The Julius Mathews Special Agency. Cine} 
Nevada 
*Sales Management Cleve 
BE etcuixs 316.9 1135 1140 6 Colu 
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RETAIL SALES RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for November, 1949) (S.M. Forecast for November, 1949) MAY WE BOW 
Cit City ’ 
‘ 2 
City City Nat'l City City Nat'l please? 
Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 1949 1949 1949 (Million) from a sales manager— 
vs. vs. —vs._—“ November vs. vs. -¥s._-- November We are running this sched- 
; 1939 1948 1948 1949 ° . 
1p 198 19 «190 ule in 55 newspapers, but in 
no instance has any publica- 
tion gone as far as you have 
, ; in rendering cooperation”. 
New Hampshire Ohio (Cont.) wees g p 
Manchester ... 290.9 99.7 100.2 8.61 Dayton ....-.- 294.9 89.6 90.1 27.€0 from a district manager— 
Mansfield ..... 275.7 89.6 90.1 5.21 With the splendid coopera- 
Springfield .... 292.6 90.3 90.8 7.90 tion you give your advertis- 
New Jerse NE co eias 272.55 90.4 90.9 31.53 ers, | have no doubt of our 
Y Warren ...... 326.2 98.8 99.3 6.23 advertising paying off in 
, a ee a _ Youngstown ... 271.8 92.0 925 19.8 your market". 
Camden ....-. 262.8 96.9 97.4 11.38 ‘ ; 
lion) Elizabeth ..... 299.2 100.0 1005 11.85 ron leading odv. ip yet 
abe lersey City- e appreciate the coop- 
49 Hoboken ... 238.5 99.3 99.8 24.30 eration and will bring it to 
Newark ...... 281.7 96.8 97.3 61.77 Okichoma our client's attention”. 
% Passaic-Clifton . 292.7 100.8 101.3 12.44 Secttinde ma te wee — All three letters arrived within a ten 
Paterson ..... 280.5 96.0 965 17.00 ye m8 ills ae a ae ce day period. 
x Muskogee ..... ; : : 85 
a a 303.1 105.4 105.9 17.43 Write f PR q 
sop * Oklahoma City 365.4 95.9 96.4 29.49 eo oe ee See 
4. PU ecctwans 350.8 98.0 985 20.91 
20.58 
96 B New Mexico an x! 
Albuquerque .. 542.4 1115 1121 11.12 CTHE-SALISBURY POST 
Salisbury; North Carolina —/ 
si Oregon ee 
70 New York Eugene ...... 350.3 89.0 89.4 5.57 
3.0 By atbany 2653 1057 1062 1767 Portland ..... 344.4 94.7 95.2 55.58 WARD-SRIFFITH COMPANY 
28 ie” le & Salem 296.1 102.9 103.4 5.30 emetinnnmenuennts 
2671 *Binghampton .. 257.0 102.3 102.8 a ee eres ; : 
ga wBulfalo ...... 262.9 100.2 100.7 57.86 ' 
I Elmira ....... 272.6 100.8 101.3 6.46 
15 b % Hempstead . 
148 
823 Township ..... 365.1 107.0 107.5 37.97 Quick breakfasts and fast sales 
Jamestown .... 226.5 95.0 95.5 4.19 
New York .... 249.0 985 99.0 699.18 
& Niagara Falls .. 275.3 99.7 100.2 8.59 
a Rochester ... . 247.0 97.8 98.3 36.92 
oa w Schenectady .. 288.8 104.0 104.5 11.38 
62 Syracuse ..... 243.0 93.0 93.5 22.65 
re 245.7 105.2 105.7 7.64 
a 247.1 985 99.0 9.81 
10.4 
North Carolina 
Asheville ..... 339.2 95.3 95.8 7.70 
w Charlotte ...., 414.1 99.9 100.4 17.35 
72m Durham ...... 425.6 96.6 97.1 9.32 
aa Greensboro... 373.1 98.8 99.3 9.14 
su wRaleigh ...... 408.9 106.0 106.5 9.16 
Salisbury ..... 421.4 986 99.1 4.13 
Wilmington ... 400.8 92.2 92.7 5.17 
% Winston-Salem . 403.9 103.0 103.5 10.38 
5.55 
185 
5?— North Dakota ; ; ; 
| 361.5 100.0 100.5 6.47 BREVITY. Strong — but brief —sales complete information today. Gen- 
° . ‘2 . 
messages go hand in glove with eral Outdoor Advertising Com- 
us} On packaged food promotions. We pany, 515 South Loomis Street, 
314 hio can also be brief in showing how Chicago 7, Illinois. 
A 
POM wee ee. 311.0 92.3 928 = 29.67 posters step up the tempo of every 
Bh sosaene —_—a = eed advertisin rogram. Write for owen Soe 
Cincinnati .... 268.0 90.6 91.1 54.29 © pres : leading cities 
c! and towns 
s leveland 22... 295.0 936 941 109.02 
Columbus .... 293.6 911 91.6 41.11 
ENTE NOVEMBER 1, 1949 
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AND THE PROOF 
OF THE PUDDING 


x iS IN THE READING 
L\: ... OF THE 
CHESTER TIMES 


FOOD LINAGE 
CHESTER TIMES 523,734 


FOOD LINAGE 
1ST PHILA. PAPER 495,451 * 


FOOD LINAGE- 
2ND PHILA. PAPER 402,489* 


L? 
mn 
EI 


—— 


Ist 6 months 1949 


* Source—Media Records 


Cimes 
HES a 


National Representatives:Story, Brooks & Finley 


LOOK! 


UP in the northeast corner 
of people-packed Rhode Island 
... you'll find Woonsocket. 
Well-fed citizens of this spend- 
ing city consistently 
bought more food per family 
than other Rhode Island market 
areas. Sell your product to this 
ravenous market at bargain- 
basement cost — through the 
one medium with 99.7%, cover- 
age, the— 


Woonsocxet 


have 


, Covering 
#~ Rhode 
“Island's 
PLUS 
Market 


Representatives: 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HIGH 


SPOT WHIES 


(Continued from page 117) 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for November, 1949) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. November 
1939 1946 1948 1949 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown - 284.3 948 95.3 12.14 
Altoona ...... 297.9 99.1 99.6 8.37 
* Bethlehem - 307.3 102.7 103.2 5.87 
w%& Chester ...... 376.6 103.7 104.2 8.70 
Dt cease ane 299.3 96.8 97.3 12.72 
% Harrisburg - 317.6 103.8 104.3 14.04 
Johnstown - 288.0 95.5 96.0 9.10 
we Lancaster ..... 303.5 102.0 102.5 9.53 
*% Norristown - 298.7 101.8 102.3 4.45 
SP ae veanns 243.0 91.4 91.9 2.09 
Philadelphia - 293.1 98.1 98.6 197.52 
Pittsburgh - 268.1 98.5 99.0 79.49 
% Reading ...... 285.9 102.2 102.7 13.78 
Scranton ..... 254.3 97.9 98.4 12.59 
Wilkes-Barre - 282.2 98.8 99.3 10.30 
eee 292.0 98.1 98.6 7.68 
Rhode Island 
Providence - 252.2 92.9 93.4 29.23 
Woonsocket - 245.3 92.3 92.8 4.17 
South Carolina 
% Charleston - 419.9 104.3 104.8 10.75 
%& Columbia ..... 382.2 105.1 105.6 11.16 
Greenville 455.9 994 99.9 10.44 
Spartanburg ... 4268 98.5 99.0 7.00 
South Dakota 
we Aberdeen ..... 491.3 105.7 106.2 3.96 
Sioux Falls 418.0 96.5 97.0 8.57 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga 325.3 93.6 94.1 15.97 
Knoxville ..... 393.55 98.1 98.6 18.22 
Memphis ..... 3575 95.3 95.8 42.58 
we Nashville ..... 360.0 101.2 101.7 25.45 
Texas 
| je Amarillo ...... 397.8 101.7 102.2 9.23 
ne 401.1 104.5 105.0 14.12 
| je Beaumont ..... 404.9 102.5 103.0 10.77 
% Corpus Christi . 384.3 104.0 104.5 10.76 
% Dallas ....... 432.2 99.5 100.0 65.70 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for November, 1949) 


City 
Index 
1949 

vs. 
1939 


Texas {Cont.) 


w El Paso ...... 394.5 
% Fort Worth 441.6 
% Galveston ..... 371.6 
% Houston ...... 444.4 
Lubbock ..... 352.4 
% San Antonio .. 383.4 
te Waco ..ccccee 377.4 
% Wichita Falls 383.6 
Utah 
ee 463.7 
% Salt Lake City. 374.0 
Vermont 
Burlington . 283.2 
Rutland ...... 409.9 
Virginia 
Lynchburg . 274.9 
we Newport News . 377.1 
Norfolk ...... 350.3 
% Portsmouth - 437.2 
Richmond -- 373.8 
% Roanoke ...... 381.4 
Washington 
Seattle ...... 406.3 
Spokane ..... 334.1 
TaCOMA ccccce 386.0 
Wome sescee 381.0 


West Virginia 


Charleston - 339.2 
Huntington - 308.0 
Wheeling ..... 319.3 
Wisconsin 
*% Appleton ..... 335.5 
Green Bay .... 349.1 
Madison ...... 424.6 
% Milwaukee - 371.6 
% Racine ....... 375.5 
Sheboygan - 311.9 
% Superior ...... 348.8 
Wyoming 
we Casper ....... 405.9 
% Cheyenne . 390.9 


City 
Index 
1949 

vs. 
1948 


103.9 
100.5 
100.5 
102.6 

91.0 
100.4 
101.6 
105.9 


92.0 
104.0 


95.8 
98.5 


93.7 
100.2 
99.0 
101.4 
99.4 
106.0 


99.0 
91.2 
95.6 
95.3 


98.5 
97.4 
97.0 


102.2 
97.8 
96.1 

101.4 

106.6 
93.5 

102.7 


108.9 
104.7 


City 
Nat'l 
Index $ 
1949 (Million) 
vs. November 
1948 1949 
104.4 13.57 
101.0 36.12 
101.0 8.10 
103.1 75.81 
91.5 6.52 
100.9 34.74 
102.1 8.19 
106.4 7.94 
92.5 7.93 
104.5 24.91 
96.3 4.22 
99.0 4.14 
94.2 5.14 
100.7 6.26 
99.5 19.58 
101.9 6.34 
99.9 35.59 
106.5 12.13 
99.5 74.48 
91.7 19.28 
96.1 18.68 
95.8 7.62 
99.0 13.06 
97.9 8.44 
97.5 8.94 
102.7 4.73 
98.3 8.10 
96.6 16.56 
101.9 94.16 
107.1 8.90 
94.0 4.99 
103.2 4.50 
109.4 4.14 
105.2 4.73 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Admatic 
Advertis 
Aero M 
Air Exp 
America 
America 
America 
America 
America 

Co. ( 
Associat 
Automo 


Bayonnt 
Beech . 
Berkshi: 
Bethleh 
Better | 
John B 
Boot & 
Buffalo 
Buffalo 


Capital 
Capper 
Carmel 
Chester 
Chicag 
Clevela 
Coca-C 
Coronet 
Countr 


Daveny 
DeBoth 
Depart 
Desere’ 
Detroit 
F. W. 
Drama 


Econon 


Farm | 
Farm 
First 7 


Gener: 
Gener: 
Inc. 
Golfin; 
Green 


Hears' 
Heinn 
Holyo! 
Home 
Schuy] 
Hotel 


Indus: 
Indust 
Intern 


wwaewT ef we wr 


nw a YM 


4 


14 
73 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Admatic Projector Company ...... 71 
Advertising Corp of America .... 105 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co. ..... 81 
Air Express Div. Railway Express. 89 
American Airlines .......... 3rd Cover 
American Builder Publications ... 66 
IS gcse gw wise ass 6-2 77 
American Legion Magazine ....... 69 
American Telephone & Telegraph 

A OS) arr rer ree 67 
Associated Business Papers ....... 103 
Automotive Digest ............... 83 
SE BOUND iictcnenvscsererees 71 


Beech Aircraft Corp. ............ 51 


Berkshire Eagle ................. 116 
Bethlehem Globe Times .......... 78 
Better Homes & Gardens ...... 32 
Pe OOM neous sacicciocess 114 
Boot & Shoe Recorder ............ 107 
Buffalo Courier-Express .......... 79 
Buffalo Evening News ........... 101 
Geet AMES ooo cece ecneccccs 10 
a 6-7 
Eee 53 
OS ee 118 
Chcego Tribune .......+...: 4th Cover 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ........... 60 
Sa ee eee 85 
I a diac a PRs Nona ware anes 14-15 
Country Gentleman .......... 113 
Davenport Times ................ 70 
WO POAOUBCS occ cee cicecscnsees 94 
Department Store Economist ..... 21 
Deseret News ................... 78 
Detroit News ................... 34 
F. W. Dodge Corp. ............. 4 
Dramaturgy, Inc. .............. 74 
Econometric Institute ............ 95 
Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc. ...... 90 
Farm Journal ......... 16A-B-C-D-E-F 
First Three Markets Group ...... 111 
General Auto Rental Co. ......... 83 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
RE eee PS 117 
Golfing ee ee Yee ew 74+ 
Greensboro News-Record ......... 96 
Hearst Advertising Service 18-19 
rere seeceee oa 


Holyoke Transcript Telegram .... 115 


Home Owners Catalogs ........ 4 
Schuyler Hopper Co. ....... 49 
Hotel New Yorker ....... 80 


industrial & Engineering Chemistry 31 
industrial Equipment News .... 94 
ternational Business Machines .. 11 


Lee-Robert Company 


hah edia eens 62 
cally Edited Sunday Rotogravure 
eS rere ear 12-13 
I ee ei ae 115 
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Maenavoz Co: .....55<:. abana ah 62 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 26-27 
Middletown Press ......5......: 114 
ee ER ee ree 64-A 
ee ree 30 
baovee-Bite Cor. 5... 2.6 eececees 97 
National Advertising Co. ........ 29 
ere 24-25 
DN CII ois ore viene io awed ema 58 
New Orleans Times-Picayune ..... 104 
Soe ey mee 72-73 
New York Journal-American ..... 3 
Oil Paint & Drug Reporter ....... 80 
Old Southern Kitchens ........... 22 
Olsen Publishing Co. ............: 63 
i er re 99 
Percame Masse 5. 2-6 ns si cckvce 64-B 
Passaic Herald News ............ 116 
Practical Butler... 65.506 0se nce 59 
Railway Express Agency ......... 79 
SR ene pe anes 2nd Cover 
Remington Rand, Inc. ............ 57 
oe i EE ORE CCRT Ee 102 
Rock Island Argus ........... 30 
St. Joseph News-Press & Gazette .. 86 
St. Petersburg Times ...... 114 
Salem Evening News ............ 114 
Sales Management ................ 17 
Sales Research Institute .......... 71 
re sr 117 
Saturday Evening Post ........... 92-93 
Se, eh Per reranre oF 100 
Schenley Distillers Corp. .......... 33 
Southern Comfort Corp. .......... 95 
Specialty Salesman Magazine ...... 63 
State Teachers Magazine, Inc. .... 90 
OE MN pic a v5 6s orien ahi 110 
Successful Farming .... Sct ticed 23 
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EXECUTIVES—$6,000 UP 


Contemplating a change? 


Your personal requirements met 
flexible procedures, affording full protection of 
your present position. We have the know-how 
and the nationw.de contacts to negotiate success. 
fully fer you. Details for the asking, mailed 
under confidential cover. JEPSON ee ae 

0. 


SERVICE, 1020 Porter Bidg.. Kansas City 2, 


through our 


CARD CAPACITY 


10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Sig-Na-Lok 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


“3 GREATER 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, Ine. 


Dept. Le Westport, ¢ Conn. 


WANTED 
SALES MANAGER 


We want a man thoroughly experienced 
in all phases of salesmanagement, par- 
ticularly market, analysis, product ap- 
praisal, territory assignments, jobber 
distribution. He should be between the 
ages of 38 and 50, with the ability to fit 
into a long-established and growing or- 
ganization with national distribution of 
its products. A knowledge of the elec- 
trical industry will be helpful but not 
essential. He will receive a substantial 
salary plus bonus, and will become 
eligible to participate in our profit shar- 
ing plan. Write Box 2638, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 4th Ave:, N.Y.C., and 
tell us about yourself. Replies are con- 
fidential. Our Sales Organization knows 
of this ad. 


PERE RESE SER EE ERE RET ERE REE EEE EEE EEE SE SG 
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An Important step to that 
Million Dollar Volume 


Your Direct Selling or House to House Busi- 
ness may need experienced guidance to bring 
it into Port Success. For more than 20 years 
I have been managing and guiding other na- 
tional organizations such as Fuller Brush, 
Fashion Frocks, Crosley Radio and others. 
Agency men think well of my ability both as 
a recruiting copy writer, and as a Sales Man- 
ager. am now employed and my sales are 
increasing each month and costs are falling. 
I have helped build multi-million dollar busi- 
ness for others—if you need such a Sales Man- 
ager, write me and we can get together and 
talk things over. Write Box 2639, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 4th Ave., N.Y.C. 


WANTED 


Super Market Sales 
Promotion Manager 


Large manufacturer and wholesaler of a na 
tionally advertised line of Canned Foods and 
Condiments located in Chicago ds seeking a 
top flight contact and sales promotion man 
ager, who has both the ability to sell these 
outlets and who can train the sales organiza 


tion how to sell and merchandise through 
these outlets. Must have man with proven 
ability, who has successfully sold Super 


Markets in the central states area in grocers 
field. Applicants should possess abdlity to 
eventually head our Super Market Sales De 
partment. Liberal guaranteed salary plus at 
tractive bonus arrangement. Reply in con 
fidence giving personal resume and data. 


ADDRESS—J. R. KEENAN, P. O. BOX 
5009, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Now In Preparation 


MAIL ORDER 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


Lists and classifies thousands pre-publi- $7 50 
of mail order businesses. cation price 8 


ROBERT ISAACSON, 92 Liberty St#., N. Y. 6 
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COMMENT 


NOT-SO-WELL-KNOWN 


This little story has been sticking in the back of our 
mind since last Spring when executives of many of 
America’s best known brand names staged a show in New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria to demonstrate how well known 
their brands are to America’s housewives. 


It was at the annual banquet of the Brand Names 
Foundation. Six housewives, who had won regional 
Brand Names Foundation contests, had been brought to 
New York to compete in the finals for the title of “Brand 
Names Queen.” 


Came the great moment. The curtains swung back. 
Flood lights beamed and television cameras focused on the 
contestants. Six brand-name-conscious housewives were 
flanked by a board of judges and a quiz master with his 
ubiquitous microphone. 


In the audience, hundreds of America’s distribution 
leaders watched as the good ladies were asked to associate 
product and promotion with its producer, trade mark with 
the manufacturer, brand name with product or company 
slogan, and even a branded shirt with the name of the 
contestants’ home town. 


The ladies were pretty good, but not that good. They 
got the easy ones, stumbled over the mediums, and were 
shot down by some that should have been easy (based on 
the millions of dollars of advertising invested to make a 
lasting impression). One lady, for example, correctly 
identified Aunt Jemima—and then promptly credited her 
to the company’s hottest competitor. Another was asked 
about “‘a wise-little-owl trade figure who reminds adver- 
tising readers that they spend a third of their lives in bed.” 
It may be that “everyone” knows it’s the trade character 
for Simmons mattress, but the contestant answered, 


“White Owl Cigars.” 


These contestants were a cut above their neighbors in 
brand name consciousness. But if they didn’t exactly shine 
in associating products with their promotions, can any 
manufacturer rest content that his product is really a 
household word ? 


CAN YOU AFFORD 
NOT TO ATTEND? 


At first glance, the sales executive who sells turret lathes 
may not think he has much in common with the sales chief 
for Wheaties. This state of mind is reflected in requests 
that reach SALES MANAGEMENT which ask, for example, 
“What are the requirements for a good automobile sales- 
man?” 


With the formation of individual sales executives clubs 
in most of the major cities of America (and some abroad ) 
and the rapid growth of the National Sales Executives, 
it’s more widely recognized that all sales chiefs have com- 
mon business functions no matter what product or service 
they sell. They hire, train, stimulate, control and com- 
pensate salesmen. They pick markets and supervise use of 
sales aids, including advertising, to name a handful. 
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This is why you'll find a sales manager for beer rubbing 
shoulders with his counterpart in a textile concern g 
conferences and rallies this Winter and next Spring. For 
your convenience, a list of the cities and the dates for these 
meetings is on page 59 of this issue. 


The number of such conferences and rallies scheduled 
for this season is little short of phenomenal. Several clubs 
will be staging their first meetings this season. Orher clubs 
which have staged local or state-wide meetings have now 
grown into full-blown regional conferences. 


Through the efforts of Arthur H. (‘“Red’’) Motley, 
publisher of Parade, and chairman of the National Sales 
Executives, and other officials, the big names in selling are 
going on the road to speak at these rallies and conferences, 
These big names could easily plead the press of personal 
business to refuse most of the invitations to speak. But 
instead they have pledged their time and efforts to help 
exchange workable, profit-building sales ideas. 


The committees who are putting these programs to 
gether are made up of practical, shirt-sleeves sales execu. 
tives. They know they must put together programs that 
will repay each person for his time and money investment. 
Growth in the number and size of these meetings within 
the past 15 years is ample proof that programs are sound. 


Competition is making each of us work harder on ow 
own jobs. We might be tempted to say that we're too 
busy to attend a sales conference. But isn’t the question: 
“Can we afford not to attend ?” 


NO BELL & NO WHISTLES 


Picture yourself in this sales situation. Your produtt 
enjoys no special price, no seasonal or style advantage 
What can you do in these tough competitive days to get 
“extra” results from your promotion? That’s the problem 
that faced Coca-Cola at the beginning of 1949. 


Coca-Cola found a simple answer, almost too obviou' 
to have been overlooked for so long. All that Coca-Col: 
did was to get its bottlers to merchandise their newspapt! 
advertising to chains and independents. The assistant at: 
vertising director of Coca-Cola, Robert T. Kesner,* told 
A. N. A. members the company asked for and received: 

“1. Tie-in Coca-Cola ads in local newspapers—for fret 

‘2. Increased shelf-space and floor displays—for free. 

“3. A higher percentage of the dealer beverage invet 
tory—for free. 

“4. Large reserve or ‘backroom stock.’ 

“5. Post reprints of concurrent newspaper schedule- 
for free.” 


The results: During the promotion, Coca-Cola receive! 
50% of the floor space and did 50% of the beverage bus" 


ness. Previously, Coca-Cola had 15% of the floor spat 
and “our sales [were] well under the 50% mark. 


Are other sellers overlooking the “too obvious?” 


*See page 46 this issue, “Flash-Backs on A. N. A. Conventio® 
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It’s a bloomin’ miracle—from California! 


ANOTHER AMERICAN AIRFREIGHT SHORT STORY 


This year many a flower that first blooms in the sunny 
soil of California goes courting next day in far off 
Eastern markets, thanks to Airfreight. For California 
flower growers soon found that their budding venture 
into Airfreight distribution blossomed forth into a rich 
bouquet of profits. In eight short years Airfreight has 
helped expand California flower shipments to the East 
from $2,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually. 

Here is another striking example of how Airfreight 
serves American business by making possible certain 
advantages that any business man can understand. 


) u 


California flower growers are not only enjoying dis- 
tribution that would be difficult to attain by other 
means of delivery, but also faster turnover and elimina- 
tion of spoilage. 


As a supplier or a customer have you ever stopped 
to consider how you, too, might profit from using this 
modern means of distribution, as versatile as it is valu- 
able. Remember as the distance increases, so do the 
benefits of Airfreight to both the shipper and the con- 
signee. For free literature, write today to American 
Airlines, Inc., Cargo Division, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17,N. Y. 


Aa AMERICAN AIRLINES Hitfreight 


The Chicago Tribune, of course! 
Where women’s clothing advertisers invest more of their 


advertising appropriations than in all other 


Chicago papers combined! 


Te reach Chicage women. clo a4 retailers do... use the Chicage [rif . 
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